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CORRESPONDENCE 
A View of Mr. Potter’s New Society 


From an Ethical Culture Leader 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

N September 29 there was held in New 

York the opening service of the First 
Humanist Society of New York. Its 
founder is Charles Francis Potter, who 
has had successive affiliations with the 
Baptist, Unitarian, aud Universalist de- 
nominations, besides a year’s association 
with President Morgan of Antioch College 
before assuming leadership of his new 
society. 

One cannot but respect and honor the 
sincerity and high ethical purpose which 
Mr. Potter has at heart. He feels that 
his supposedly new interpretation of reli- 
gion and life gives a new sacredness to 
human personality and that, were Human- 
ism generally accepted, life would cease 
to be regarded cheaply or be exploited 
selfishly. Just what warrant he had for 
hailing Humanism as a new religion, it is 
difficult to see, because, in his official pro- 
nouncement of its purposes and tenets, 
there is nothing that can be called truly 
distinctive. All ten of the points of con- 
trast he has set forth between “‘the old 
religion” and “the new” have long been 
commonplaces with the leading repre- 
sentatives of Unitarianism, and have also 
served to mark the difference between 
orthodoxy and Unitarianism. Even Chan- 
ning and Theodore Parker had given ex- 
pression to Mr. Potter’s prophetic dictum: 
“The time has come for man to dare to 
believe in himself, to shake himself free 
from the shackles of inherited inhibitions 
and taboos, and to make a new faith for 
the new age. In the challenge to make 
the world better here and now, we shall 
find all the incentives and thrills which 
formerly intrigued the seekers of celestial 
bliss in the hereafter.” 

No, the actual difference between Mr. 
Potter's position and that of the “left 
wing” Unitarians is one of emphasis on 
certain principles and beliefs which they 
have long accepted as a matter of course, 
however imperfectly they may have ap- 
plied them. One is at a loss to know why 
independent Humanist societies should 
have been organized, seeing that within 
the Unitarian fellowship are many avowed 
Humanists occupying pulpits of distine- 
tion, such as Dr. Dietrich in Minneapolis 
and Dr. Reese in Chicago—ministers who 
have felt no moral urge to withdraw from 
the Unitarian fellowship because of their 
Humanism and whose right to remain has 
never been officially challenged or denied. 

Like the Renaissance from which it 
took its name, “Humanism” is not so 
much a system of beliefs as a spirit of 
free inquiry ; a passion for learning rather 
than a body of learning; an eager en- 
thusiasm for what is purely human rather 
than a dilettante and dogmatic interest 
in what is theologic. Its representatives 
do not ridicule theology. They merely do 
not see how there.can be any when there 
is no matter out of which to make a 
theology. Having despaired of learning 


anything about God, they have now turned 
their attention to making religion out of 
the aspirations of mankind—Humanism 
being, as Mr. Potter affirms, “neither athe- 
istic nor theistic.” 

No one can read Mr. Potter’s latest 
brochure on Humanism without seeing 
that, in setting his “new” religion over 
against traditional religion, he has taken 
the latter at its worst rather than at its 
best and has shown small appreciation of 
what that religion has accomplished de- 
spite its encrustations with dogmatism 
and formalism. We-all are agreed that 
much of religion of the past has been out- 
grown and is inadequate to meet the 
moral needs of the new age, but it is most 
unfortunate to have its superficialities 
and defects exploited, with no recognition 
of the search for fresh truth and better 
ways of living that has marked even the 
darkest period of Christian history. 

It is a far ery from the Ethical Cul- 
ture Movement to Humanism, though the 
former, too, counts nothing human alien 
to it; yet a distinguished Episcopalian 
preacher of Brooklyn said of Mr. Potter, 
“He has merely discovered ethical culture 
and christened it with a new name.” 

ALFRED W. MARTIN. 

New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Reccord to Mr. Griffiths 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Griffiths’ letter in THE ReGIsTER of 
October 10 illustrates a tendency in our 
Unitarian fellowship which has already 
wrought much harm. Altogether too wil- 
lingly we have renounced our right to use 
certain words and phrases because of their 
supposed Trinitarian implications, in spite 
of the fact that they antedate the formu- 
lation of the dogma of the Trinity by sev- 
eral centuries. It is unfortunate when 
our evangelical friends claim a monopoly 
of such phrases and deny our right to use 
them. It is even worse when we concede 
that claim and yoluntarily abandon their 
use. 

I assume that Mr. Griffiths’ only objec- 
tion is to the opening sentence of the cove- 
nant submitted to the Congregationalist 
convention at Detroit, “We believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, 
his Son our Lord, and in the Holy Spirit’, 
and to my statement that the covenant 
could be accepted by all theistic Unita- 
rians. What follows is so nearly identical 
with covenants still in use in our older 
New England Unitarian churches that its 
use should occasion no protest. Obviously 
no Unitarian can consistently profess be- 
lief in God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit, as members of an im- 
possible theological Trinity. But are we 
ready to admit that we no longer believe 
in God and in Jesus and in the Holy 
Spirit? In the familiar Pauline benediec- 
tion the great apostle asks that the grace 
of the Lord, Jesus Christ, and the love of 
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God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit may be with those to whom he is 
writing. Was Paul a Trinitarian? And 


if 
i 


if not, can we not use these phrases in the ~ 


Pauline sense, that the grace that was 
manifest in Jesus, and the love of God, his 
Father and our Father, and the commun- 
ion and fellowship of that indwelling 
spirit which makes us one with them and 
with one another, may be with all? 

Rowland Hill once said that he was un- 
willing that the Devil should have all the 
good tunes. Neither am I willing that our 
evangelical friends should have all of the 
soul-stirring words and phrases which 
have been hallowed by centuries of Chris- 
tian usage. Shall we emasculate our yo- 
cabulary out of regard for the feelings of 
those of our number who profess to believe 
in a religion without God, a Christianity 
without Christ, and a humanity without 
hope beyond this present world? 

If some such covenant as that submitted 
at Detroit should ever become the cove- 
nant of a united Congregational church, 
Trinitarian Congregationalists could re- 
peat this opening sentence with the Trini- 
tarian implication in mind, and Unitarian 
Congregationalists with the non-Trinita- 
rian connotation, with no reflection upon 
one another’s sincerity. To-day there is 
a movement within both the Trinitarian 
and the Unitarian branches of the Congre- 
gational Church which aims to heal the 
breach which arose through the intoler- 
ance and misunderstanding of a century 
ago. 

Through this movement it is hoped to 
enable the two wings of the Congrega- 
tional body to flap once more in unison 
and thus regain their old lifting power. 
It would be a pity if such a movement 
should come to naught because of our 
senseless quibbling over words and 
phrases. Let those who will say “Shib- 
boleth” and those who must say “Sib- 
boleth”, but let all unite in a common 
worship and a common work. 


Avueustus P. Reccorp. 
Derroit, MIcH. 


“Of a Minister, I Ask”— 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Having read with interest Dr. Auer’s 
article in the issue of August 22, I feel 
moved to answer, inasmuch as voicing 
the point of view of one who, while never 
having served the ministry of the Church, 
has been sympathetic with its work for 
years, may be called an answer. 

What do I, as a church communicant, 
ask from my minister? This I ask, that 
he not only tell me sweet, uplifting truths 
that bind me to my best, but that by his 
own quiet, constant, living devotion to 
those truths he prove them within reach, 
lest, as a great man has cautioned, what 
he is talks so loud that I cannot hear 
what he says. And then, this other thing 
I ask—and neither can come first, nor 
last, in the building of God’s Kingdom 
upon earth—I ask that he shall learn to 
be my friend, that personal, human touch 
never achieved by the persuasive power 
of any eloquence, nor established over a 
yearly cup of tea. It means that he shall 
come to know the trend of my daily life, 

(Continucd om page 894) 
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Story of a Real Conference, in Chicago 


Gathering of Unitarians is devoted to all vital phases of religious work, including addresses 
on theology, the social order, peace, valuable round-table discussions of administrative 
technique and education, and definite resolutions indicating zeal for action 


OWEVER TRITE the statement may 

sound, the third Biennial Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association, in 
Chicago, October 15, 16, and 17, marks a 
milestone in the progress of the liberal re- 
ligious movement in America. Its key- 
note was optimism, and to my mind there 
has not been a gathering of Unitarians for 
a generation in which there has been a 
more hopeful, forward-looking, courageous 
spirit manifested. The high quality of the 
utterances was sustained throughout the 
The final registration of ac- 
credited delegates was 291, and on two 
occasions there were a thousand or more 
people in attendance. Dr. Snow’s induc- 
tion as president of Meadville Theological 
School was the crowning event of the 
week. 


Mr. Lupton on Parish Organization 


It is impossible for one to see and hear 
everything that is going on, where com- 
mittees, boards of directors, and program 
meetings are in session at the same hour. 
One gets the gist of events, however, 
through reports of findings and the in- 
formal discussions which follow every im- 
portant address and meeting as the dele- 
gates gather in little groups. 

Wednesday morning there were three 
group conferences held in different rooms 
simultaneously. One group discussed 
“Character Education in the Church 
School”. This discussion was led by 
Joseph M. Artman, general secretary of 
the Religious Education Association. Dr. 
Artman also met a group of ministers, 
Thursday morning, for a breakfast-table 
conference, at which he asked the co- 
operation of the Unitarian ministers in a 
national movement to organize religious 


‘education on the basis of liberal thought. 


= 


Most church school instruction at the 
present time is obsolete. It is putting the 
emphasis on the wrong things by ante- 
quated methods. Religious education, as 
well as all other forms of instructivn, 
should take into account the child’s stand- 
point... Psychology should be the basis of 
instruction, and new lines of experimental 
religion should be tried. After the meet- 
ing, Dr. A. H. Norman of Hanska, Minn., 
commenting upon the advance of science 
during the past nine years, said that in 
using one of the latest textbooks in the 
Beacon Series, he found it necessary to re- 
vise several of the first chapters in order 
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to bring the material in conformity with 
the more recent scientific knowledge. Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, in re- 
porting the group findings to the confer- 
ence, said, “The thing is to find what are 
the important things in the life of the 
child.” 

“Personal Adjustments”, a conference 
under the leadership of Dr. George R. 
Dodson of St. Louis, considered the rela- 
tionship of the minister to the people and 
showed how the minister may help in 
straightening out the mental and moral en- 
tanglements of his parishioners and aid 
them in solving the knotty problems of ex- 
istence. The group on “Parish Organiza- 
tions’, meeting under the leadership of 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, were 
given the opportunity of seeing what a 
successful, highly organized city church is 
doing. Mr. Lupton showed a chart of all 
lines of chureh activity and their relation 
to one another. He dealt with the minister, 
general organization, finance budget, mem- 
bership, etc. Two things stand out dis- 
tinctly among the impressions received at 
this meeting. It is evident that Mr. Lup- 
ton is an expert administrator. Our theo- 
logical training should include a course to 
teach students, so that they will know how 
to use their time and organize their work. 
Mr. Lupton puts value on church member- 
ship and emphasizes its dignity by a serv- 
ice of admittance. Church advertising, 
canvassing for funds, and church mainte- 
nance were all treated. The minister 
should attend all board and committee 
meetings of all the parish organizations, 
and he should never do anything that he 
can get anyone else to do. One person 
should be the head of and be responsible 
for all the parish activities. 


Distinguished Hollander 


In these group meetings, persons spoke 
from the floor, and many differences of 
opinion were threshed out here. All the 
delegates did not see things in the same 
light, but majority opinions ruled, and 
even the man who defined a theist as ‘a 
person who drives a horse on a new cement 
highway” was moved by humorous rather 
than humanistic impulse. 

The ministers went to luncheon Wednes- 
day noon at Hotel Allerton, and were 
privileged to hear Rey. Ernest F. Tittle, 
D.D., of Evanston, Ill, and Rey. G. J. 
Heering, D.D., Professor of History and 


Doctrine at the University of Leiden, 
Holland. 

Dr. Tittle proved to be a witty and ener- 
getic speaker; and Professor MHeering 
brought a fresh note to the meetings, in a 
short address in which he showed some- 
thing of that brilliant scholarship for which 
he is noted. Rev. John Malick of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, presided. Professor Heering is 
a member of a religious body in Holland 
known as the Remonstrants. The Remon- 
strants are a liberal sect dating from 
about 1618, small in numbers and occupy- 
ing about the same position in Holland as 
the Unitarians occupy in America. In 
1879 they stated their aim ‘to further the 
Christian life on the basis of the Gospel, 
while at the same time holding fast to 
freedom and toleration’. Professor Heer- 
ing has been at Meadville Theological 
School for several weeks and has already 
gained a place in the hearts of faculty and 
students. He will remain in this country 
for several months, giving lectures on 
church history at Meadville and at the 
Crane Theological School at Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 


In the Uptown Temple 


A large number of delegates took in a 
sight-seeing trip along the North Shore to 
Hvanston, where refreshments were served 
by the ladies of the Evanston church. 
This is the church where Rey. Raymond B. 
Bragg has ministered for the last two 
years, and which he is leaving to become 
secretary of the Western Conference. 

On the homeward journey, most of the 
party stopped at the Uptown Temple, 
where Rey. Preston Bradley is minister. 
This is a wonderful building. It has been 
fully described in Tur Recister. The au- 
ditorium seats about two thousand people 
and is filled every Sunday. It includes a 
main floor and two galleries. The interior 
is finished in Circassian walnut, the gen- 
eral color scheme of decoration being gray, 
green, and dull bronze. The equipment of 
the church, both for worship and everyday 
service, is complete. The organ is one of 
the finest in the country. The organist is 
Walter Flandorf. Dr. Bradley is himself, 
—his message is unique, his style original, 
and quite different from that of most Uni- 
tarian ministers. He is carrying the gospel 
of a free faith to a vast audience. The 
Laymen’s League dinner was held at the 
Temple, and several hundred men were 
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present. President Percy W. Gardner pre- 
sided. Arthur Bartlett, the Administra- 
tive vice-president, spoke on “Where Are 
These Men?” In his address, he told the 
story of the call of Moses, and of the 
hesitancy of Moses because of a sense of 
unfitness for the great task before him. 
The world has not changed very much 
since the time of Moses, and men still 
hesitate before any great undertaking. He 
traced the history of the League and 
closed with an appeal, Where are these 
men? It was an excellent address, of 
marked effectiveness. Dr. Horace West- 
wood, mission preacher of the League, 
spoke eloquently on “What Will the Lib- 
eral Church Be?” 


Church of To-morrow 


“We are standing not simply for a more 
liberal kind of religion’, he said, ‘but 
for a point of view that is so radically dif- 
ferent from any existing faith as in effect 
to make it another religion. Our concep- 
tion of the church is so fundamentally un- 
like that embodied in any established in- 
stitution that at first sight it may cause 
us to wonder whether our forefathers 
would have called it a chureh at all.” 

Orthodoxy conceives of religion as a 
body of truth to be believed, and accept- 
ance of this truth is essential to salvation. 
In both Protestantism and Catholicism, 
the church is distinct from the world. Re- 
ligion is a relation one enters into through 
faith. ‘‘Here”’, Dr. Westwood said, “is the 
real point of departure on the part of those 
who are building the liberal church of to- 
morrow. We start with the assumption 
that religion is the native endowment of 
all the human race. With us there is no 
distinction between the saved and the un- 
saved, saint and sinner, redeemed and lost. 
For us religion is not necessarily associ- 
ated with a body of beliefs, although it 
may result in them. 

“The liberal church of to-morrow will 
have faith, but it will be in purposes and 
goals and not in doctrines and creeds. It 
will liberate man from speculative dogmas 
which cannot be verified, and set him free 
to harness his spiritual energies to the 
achievement of ideals in his personal and 
social life. A church of this kind is a 
voluntary association of men and women 
who seek to apply intelligence to the social 
organization of man’s religious endowment 
in order to achieve certain goals in indi- 
vidual and social life. Its one supreme 
aim will be the enrichment, enlargement, 
and the fulfillment of human life.” 

In such a church there will be no con- 
flict between religion and science, Dr. 
Westwood said, but an active partnership 
between them will develop. Worship will 
not disappear in the liberal church of the 
future, but it will be enhanced, although 
it will be radically different in meaning, 
substance, and form. ‘Worship will be- 
come fellowship in the social expression 
of ideals and aspirations.” 

“The ministry will come to have a new 
meaning and will furnish larger oppor- 
tunities for leadership and service”, he 
said. ‘The minister will no longer be one 
who is trained primarily in the niceties of 
speculative theology or Biblical lore, but 
one who is, above everything else, a spe- 
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cialist in the technique of the spiritual life. 
Whatever else he may not know, he will 
know the human heart. His experience 
will not be drawn from the seclusion of 
theological seminaries but from the actu- 
alities of human experience. He will know 
what men in industry and commerce and 
in the various walks of life have to face. 
He will know the meaning of their 
struggles and failures, their triumphs and 
defeats. To his learning and experience 
he will bring the expert knowledge of the 
psychological laboratory. 

“T am persuaded that preaching will not 
be the major task; not that it will disap- 
pear, but it will tend more and more to 
become a separate vocation of the minis- 
try, a special art which men peculiarly 
gifted in this direction will exercise. I am 
inclined to believe that, while every church 
will have a minister, men with the gift of 
preaching will visit the various churches 
on stated occasions. Perhaps the chief 
and most honored task to which the min- 
istery will be called will be that of reli- 
gious education. Here the clinical and 
laboratory method will prevail.” 

President Gardner gave a short and ad- 
mirable address on ‘“Why I Am Deeply En- 
grossed in the Laymen’s League”. He 
said: “I found as a lawyer that often, in- 
stead of men using property, property used 
men. I found that men gave money to 
their women and children, but did not give 
themselves. So’the question came squarely 
to me, Are we ordering our lives in the 
right way? The biggest gifts we have are 
our own lives. The biggest assets we have 
are our own lives. Men are asking, ‘What 
shall we do? Where shall we go?’ Look- 
ing about, I could not find any organiza- 
tion devoted to the broadest view of life. 
There should be an organization to find 
the solution of the family problem, and to 
find the solution of the social problem. It 
seemed to me that there is one organiza- 
tion that ean do these things—the Lay- 
men’s League. A group of our men are 
working out a series of questions for dis- 
cussion in the League. The Laymen's 
League is an organization to make your 
life and mine better than when we 
started.” 


Mrs. Spencer’s Ovation 


The fourth session of the conference, 
held in the auditorium of the Temple, 
opened with music, consisting of a choir 
of sixty voices led by Emerson Abernathy. 
Walter Flandorf was at the organ. Dr. 
Bradley welcomed the conference to his 
church, the first opportunity which he had 
bad to entertain any Unitarian body. Dr. 
Cornish responded, and introduced as the 
presiding officer, the regional vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. Morton D. Hull. The first 
speaker was Anna Garland Spencer, D.D., 
of White Plains, N.Y., who spoke on “The 
Church and the Family”. Dr. Spencer re- 
ceived an ovation as she appeared upon 
the platform. Her speech marked the 
high tide of enthusiasm and interest. She 
took up her subject under five heads: the 
family, the chureh, the state, the school, 
the industrial order. She defined each in 
a pithy, epigrammatic way, as, for in- 
stance: “The church is the name of every 
organization for the idealism of man.” 
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“The social order is the way in which we 
get our living.” She dwelt especially upon 


the family relations, this being her main 
theme, emphasizing the emancipation of | 


women through a long, slow, painful pro- 
cess of social evolution. She said the old 
Anglo-Saxon law first gave a woman the 
right not to marry the man she hated. 
The first thing that a woman could own in 
the way of property was the cupboard. 
Dr. Spencer’s address was replete with 
wit, and often the audience was in 
laughter. “It is much harder in any com- 
minunity”, she said, “to work a democracy 
than to work a benevolent despotism, or a 
malevolent despotism, for that matter’. 
Again: “Now woman need not marry, but 
once it was her only means of support.” 
“Tf you have to take anything you can get, 
you take it. No woman needs to stay mar- 
ried now if she does not want to. Re- 
cently I heard of a woman who has been 
married three times to the same man.” 
“Until the end of the last century, the 
laws were such that a woman could not 
own property in her own name, or have 
legal rights over her own children.” 


Peace Not “Running Down” 


The address by Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison, D.D., of Chicago, on “World Af- 
fairs”, was a résumé of present-day inter- 
national relations in promoting peace 
among nations. Dr. Morrison said: “The 
relation of religion to world affairs does 
not change world affairs, but it does Ghange 
the character of religion. Religion has 
engaged itself with other matters than 
world peace except at Christmas.” This 
decade has been a peace decade. Usu- 
ally an intense peace feeling follows war. 
Other peace periods, following other wars, 
have “run down’; this peace period does 
not “run down”. The peace movement yas 
never so intense as it is now. During the 
past twenty-five years there has been great 
progress. Only three years ago the Geneva 
Conference failed. Stanley Baldwin, the 
English Premier, instead of being at Gen- 
eva, was in Canada, so little importance 
did he attach to the conference. “But to- 
day”, said Dr. Morrison, “I stand trem- 
bling that the peace movement is going so 
fast. Things are going as fast as they 
healthfully can. The meeting of Mac- 
Donald and Hoover is of supreme import- 
ance, because England and the United 
States are important nations.” 

The Kellogg Pact has undoubtedly kept 
China and Russia from open warfare at 
the present time. Five great nations, 
Italy, France, Japan, Great Britain, and 
the United States, will soon come together 
in London for the purpose of talking about 
disarmament. 

In the Thursday morning group confer- 
ences, every room was crowded. In the 
conference on “Church School Curricu- 
lum”, Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, led. In this con- 
ference, and at the report of the findings 
later in the day, very valuable suggestions 
were made. Professor Lyttle has been com- 
piling a series of lessons, and in stating his 
aim in this work, he said: “I have tried to 
compile lessons that will teach attitude, 
lessons consistent with our liberal prin- 
ciples. There is no dogmatism in the 
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urriculum. It is an effort to teach truth, to 
introduce modern psychology in. religious 
instruction.” Rev. Edwin Fairley said 
that he considered the work of Professor 
Lyttle so valuable that an effort should be 
made to have the Beacon Press publish it. 

Mrs. Raymond B. Bragg of Evanston, 

Ill., showed what she was doing in Evans- 
ton with a group of high school girls. 
Among other things done, she has charted 
“the ascent of man”’. 

“Social Adjustments’, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., was a most interesting session. 
A new social spirit is stirring the denomi- 
nation and it is bound to make itself felt. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the Department of Social Rela- 
tions, related his experiences in 
New Bedford, Mass., during the 
strike of the textile workers last 
year. 

Dr. Preston Bradley laughingly 
said his was a ‘one-man confer- 
ence’, because he took the whole 
time in considering the subject 
“Reaching the Public’. He stated 
that he was not going to try to 
take up the technique of church ad- 
yertising at all, but rather would 
deal with certain principles. He 
said: “The future of the Liberal 
Church is in the pulpit. Our im- 
mediate task is where we are going 
to get preachers. The way for a 
minister to reach the public is to 
reach himself. The public is very 
sensitive concerning any man who 
assumes any sort of leadership. It 
is the business of any religious 
leader to do for religion what Will 
Durant has done for philosophy. I 
consider that my task. I do not 
measure the value of influence by 
numbers. The great things have 
been done in religion by small num- 
bers. If we, the Liberal Church, 
cannot do things now, when can we 
do them? This is the time when 
the world is in transition. I love 
the people. I have never sought 
any other thing than to be helpful. 
Ministers are too full of the sanc- 4. 
tity of the study, and not full 
enough of the sanctity of the 
street. I think that the Liberal 
minister has no great future except 
in the pulpit.” 

In the closing business session, the air 
was electric with zeal: for action. The 
findings were embodied in many resolu- 
tions. With respect to the future useful- 
ness of the two youngest denominational 
agencies, the Conference thus declared 
itself : 

Whereas, The attention of the Third 
Biennial Conference of the American Uni- 
tarian Association has been called to the 


‘plans of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 


and the Young People’s Religious Union 
to raise in the coming year a joint fund 
for maintenance and development pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas, It is the sense of this Confer- 
ence that the vigorous growth of these two 
bodies and the extension of their activities 
are essential to the present and future 
welfare of the Unitarian Churches in the 
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United States and Canada, be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Third Biennial Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation assembled at Chicago hereby 
heartily endorses the joint plan of the 
League and the Union; commends to the 
individual churches of the denomination the 
plan to strengthen these two essential ac- 
tivities of our Church; and expresses the 
hope that, at the proper time, the churches 
will lend their active support to this vitally 
important movement. 

And, looking likewise to the future of 
the General Alliance, the Conference voted 
this resolution: 

Resolved, That the Third Biennial Con- 


REV. RAYMOND B. BRAGG 
He will become secretary of the Western Conference, March 


Through his academic and theological training, his suc- and 
cessful pastorate of the Church of All Souls in Evanston, 
Ill., his secretaryship of the Illinois Conference, and his 
native administrative ability, he comes to this important 


place in the free churches 


ference of the American Unitarian Asgsso- 
ciation heartily commends the plan of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Women to obtain a mod- 
est endowment of one hundred thousand 
dollars for the continuance and extension 
of its effective work, and wishes for the 
Alliance the fullest realization of its hopes. 

Prompt publication of the new service 
materials was asked for: 

Whereas, At the Conference at Wash- 
ington in 1927 the preparation of new 
service of worship materials was declared 
to be one of the immediate and important 
needs of the denomination, be it hereby 

Resolwed, That the Third Biennial Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation calls to the attention of the direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and of the Commission on Services of 
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Worship the increasing urgency of this 
need, and ask that as prompt publication 
of such material be effected as is consist- 
ent with careful and satisfactory’ work- 
manship. 

Careful budgeting of time and money by 
the churches was thus urged: 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian 
Association be urged to prepare and pub- 
lish material concerning modern systems 
of raising money, budgeting and account- 
ing in our churches, membership cam- 
paigns, church school management, and 
other features of church management, in- 
cluding the preparation and distribution 
of forms to be used in connection there- 
with, to the end that the business 
conduct of our churches may be 
more uniform and more efficient; 
and 

Further Resolved, That our theo- 
logical schools be urged to give 
adequate place and emphasis in 
their curricula to instruction in the 
conservation and apportionment of 
a minister’s time, and in the busi- 
ness management of churches. 

The delegates voted to “send to 
the Bishop, clergy, and members of 
the Philippino Independent Church 
their most cordial and fraternal 
greetings”, and added: “We rejoice 
in the achievement by this Church 
of religious liberty and its efforts 
to reinterpret religion in terms of 
modern thought. We recognize in 
the aims and spirit of the Church 
kinship with our own, and look 
forward to such interchange of in- 
formation and sympathy as may 
strengthen us both in the fulfill- 
ment of our common task.” 

The Conference recommended to 
the committee of the next confer- 
ence that ‘fa place on its program 
be given to a discussion of the 
moral aspects of secular education 
with which many among us con- 
ceive our aims and ideals to be 
closely related’’. 

Another resolution welcomed the 
British delegates to the Conference 
extended greetings to the 
British General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian Churches, with hopes of con- 
tinued affiliation of the two kin- 
dred groups and assurances of 
co-operation with these overseas 
liberals. Congratulations were voted to 
the Brahmo Samaj on the completion of 
its first century. Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
of All Souls Church in Washington, D.C., 
was requested to carry a message of greet- 
ing and co-operative good will to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, gathered in 
that city. Votes of thanks and apprecia- 
tion went to the Conference speakers for 
inspiring addresses, to the Conference Com- 
mittee for its successful program, to the 
Unitarian churches of Chicago for their 
hospitality, and to the Drake Hotel for its 
service to the delegates. 

Three expressions on the matter of war 
and peace congratulated President Hoover 
for his steps toward disarmament, and 
pledged him the necessary support to this 
end; recorded gratitude to Premier Mac- 
Donald for his service to the cause of 
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international friendship; and, in view of 
the signing of the Kellogg Pact, urged the 
United States Senate to take steps to bring 
about the adhesion of the United States to 
the World Court. 

Rey. Henry Wilder Foote reported that 
progress was being made in getting out 
the new hymnals and services, a part of 
which has already been turned over to the 
publication committee. 

On the sight-seeing trip, Thursday, the 
route was along the South Shore through 
Grant Park, the new outer drive and Jack- 
son Park, passing Abraham Lincoln Center, 
Ryder House, and All Souls Church, the 
journey ending at Chicago University. 
This trip gave the visitors a glimpse of the 
beautiful lake-front park system and other 
civic improvement plans now under way 
in Chicago. 

Arriving at the University, they met a 
company of Chicago Unitarians, and the 
first event of the afternoon was the break- 
ing of ground for the library and adminis- 
tration building which is to be erected for 
the Meadville Theological School. About 
three hundred people were present. Rey. 
Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee gave a 
short address tracing the history of the 
city and the theological school. ‘We had 
to wait for Chicago to grow up’, said Mr. 
Loring “and for Dr. Southworth to move 
from Meadville to Chicago’. He related 
the difficulties incident to the removal, 
citing how first came the summer school 
and later the change for permanence. The 
new building is made possible by the gen- 
erosity of Hon. Morton D. Hull. ‘We come 
here’, continued the speaker, ‘not only to 
a new locality, but with a new spirit’. 
Rey. Franklin C. Southworth, president 
emeritus of the School, turned the first bit 
of earth with a silvered spade, the handle 
of which was decorated with blue and gold. 
Rey. Dr. Hugo Wisenlohr, the oldest gradu- 
ate of Meadville present, offered prayer. 

Proceeding to the opposite corner of the 
street, the company assisted in the exer- 
cises of the laying of the corner stone of 
the new church building of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago, which was 
founded in 1836. The new building is on 
the corner of Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street. A part of the old church 
remains. In his address, Rev. Von Ogden 
Vogt, the minister of the church, said; “In 
this church there will be opportunity for 
all sorts and conditions of men, learned 
and simple, rich and poor.” Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, as president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, brought the greetings 
of the Association. John Higgins, thirty- 
five years a sexton of the church, deposited 
a box containing copies of the program of 
the corner-stone exercises, the third Bien- 
nial Conference program, a copy of the 
pastor’s book, “Art and Religion”, copies 
of the Chicago newspapers of the day, and 
many other documents. 

Dennison B. Hull, son of Congressman 
Morton D. Hull, architect of the building, 
was called upon for a few words. Rev. 
Bugene R. Shippen of Boston offered 
prayer, which was followed by responsive 
reading. Hon. Morton D. Hull took a 
Silver trowel and formally laid the corner 
stone. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen’s father, 
Rey. Rush R. Shippen, was minister of 
this church from 1848 to 1857. ; 
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The last event of the day was the induc- 
tion of Rey. Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow as 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School. This was a fitting climax to the 
conference. It was a great, dignified, ec- 
clesiastical ceremony, and one is rarely 
privileged in a lifetime to witness a more 
memorable event. The induction took 
place in the chapel of Chicago University, 
a building of cathedral proportions, built 
of white limestone on Gothic lines. In the 
erypt of this beautiful church, two hun- 
dred ministers, professors, and church 
officials gathered, and marched in proces- 
sion up the stairs into the nave, proceed- 
ing down the main aisle to the choir to 
the music of the processional. The inyo- 
cation was given by Professor Emeritus 
Francis A. Christie. Samuel Johnson’s 
hymn, “Life of Ages’, was sung. Walter 
Blodgett of the School was at the organ. 
The sermon by Rey. Dr. Charles E. Park of 
the First Church of Boston was not only 
marked by high literary quality, but he 
reached unusual heights of eloquence. The 
act of induction was performed by Hon. 
Morton D. Hull, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, and Rev. Franklin Chester 
Southworth, president emeritus of Mead- 
ville. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. John 
Howard Lathrop of New York. The 
hymn ‘Send Down Thy Truth, O God!” 
was sung, and the newly inducted presi- 
dent, Rev. Sydney Bruce Snow, gave his 
address. Greetings were brought by 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago, for the Uni- 
versity. Dean Shaler Matthews of the 
University Divinity School spoke for theo- 
logical schools and other institutions of 
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learning; Prof. G. J. Heering of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, Holland, for the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals; 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 


First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the alumni of Meadville; Rey. 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, for the 
Fellowship of Churches. Many institu- 
tions of academic and theological learn- 
ing were officially represented at the in- 
duction. As a recessional hymn, John 
Haynes Holmes’s “The Voice of God Is 
Calling’, was used. Rev. Dr. Robert 
Sprague Loring of Milwaukee pronounced 
the benediction. The chapel was filled 
with people, and a large number of stu- 
dents, ministers, scholars, and delegates 
from the leading institutions of learning 
were present. 

Thus ended the third Biennial Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It was marked by seriousness, pur- 
posiveness, and consecration. It revealed 
differences of opinion, but harmony and 
unity of spirit. The spirit of Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Robert Collyer, and J. P. Williams 
was again felt in Chicago. The papers and 
addresses were characterized by an evident 
culture and sure intellectual grasp. The 
general tone was equal to anything the 
past has given. The call was, Advance! 
Battles may be lost or won, but it was 
evidenced that we are a host advancing. 
If we have no Napoleon or Cesar, we do 
have a general staff. We have esprit de 
corps, combined with spiritual vitality, 
staying powers, and the resources of the 
Everlasting. We are on the march. 
Forward! 


Chapels: A Suggestion 


OO THOSE who go about among our 

older New England parishes, it can 
hardly fail to be evident that one of the 
serious handicaps with which our Congre- 
gational ministers contend in the conduct 
of the Sunday morning service is the 
architectural character of the place of 
meeting. This is particularly true in the 
case of the Unitarian churches. Many of 
these are ‘First Churches’, proud of their 
more or less ancient meeting-houses, whose 
eapacious but austere interiors may have 
well suited the great congregations of 
earlier days and harmonized with a more 
rigorous habit of mind, but which are 
veritable encumbrances upon the deci- 
mated societies of to-day. 

The size of these spacious “auditoriums” 
constitutes in itself an almost insuperable 
barrier to sympathetic communion of 
pastor and people. The minister on Sun- 
day morning looks down from his pulpit 
upon an average congregation of say, 
seventy-five worshipers, widely scattered 
about an auditorium intended to accom- 
modate from four hundred to a thousand. 
The empty pews and galleries alone are 
enough to discourage any man and to 
quench any enthusiasm he may have felt 
in looking forward to the occasion. It 
could not well be otherwise. 

The prevailing conditions similarly 
affect the congregation. There is little of 
that feeling of friendly fellowship whieh 


comes from intimate contact for a com- 
mon purpose and which is the basis of 
collective worship. The whole service be- 
comes stilted, cold, and unimpressive. 

Thinking people must recognize the 
situation and admit that it constitutes a 
serious impediment to church progress. 
The way out of the predicament is not 
so clear. It would be unreasonable to 
propose tearing down the outgrown meet- 
ing-houses, not only because of the cost of 
replacing them with others more suited 
to present requirements, but because the 
existing buildings, bare and uninspiring 
as most of them are, still possess associa- 
tions that render them sacred to many 
in the parish. What, then, can be done? 

In the Roman Catholic and in some 
Episcopalian churches, the situation is 
met by the so-called Lady Chapel, a 
chapel small as compared with the main 
church and dedicated in these historic 
communions to the Virgin Mary—a Mother 
Chapel, in other words. ‘There would 
seem to be no reason why such a chapel 
might not be provided in our oyer-large 
churches to accommodate a small congre- 
gation. The main church could still be 
used on special occasions or when the 
attendance warranted. 

To partition off a portion of the present 
auditorium for chapel purposes would be 
but a makeshift. In most instances it 
would be found advisable to build an 
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addition to the old building. In any event, 
the chapel should be devised for religious 
uses only, although it would be useful as 
well for weddings, funerals, and other 
ceremonies. It should be in keeping with 
the style of the church building, but should 
be made just as beautiful, dignified, in- 
viting, and worshipful as possible. It 
should be complete in all its appointments 
and might properly be connected by a 
door with the main church, but with no 
intention of throwing the two together. 
The chapel should have such an intimate 
character about it that the ministers and 
the worshipers would be naturally led 
to commune together with sympathy and 
confidence. 

But where is the money to be found for 
such a chapel? Well, not infrequently 
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some individual or family, or, indeed, all 
the members of a parish acting together, 
would like to express in some tangible 
form their esteem and affection for some 
individual who has passed on. It may 
have been a minister of the church, a 
member of a family, or some much re 
spected citizen. Could any more fitting, 
useful, or more beautiful memorial be 
found than just such a chapel as has been 
suggested ? 

If such a plan could be carried out in 
a few of our New England parishes, the 
writer believes it would arouse an active 
interest in the services of the church and 
might eventually result in once more fill- 
ing the old-time meeting-houses. 


Epwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


Have the Modernists 
Destroyed Christianity? 


WILLIAM A. MARZOLF 


Tun TWILIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. New York: The Vanguard Press. 
$3.00. 


HAT the old supernatural concepts and 

criteria relating to human conduct and 
its objectives should be discredited and 
supplanted by strictly secular and mun- 
dane considerations is Professor Barnes’s 
chief thesis in this startling book, in which 
he has articulated his pronounced reactions 
against all supernaturalism in religion. 

He is willing, he says, “to defend secu- 
larism to any extreme and against all 
comers from the supernatural camp”. 
Thus he challenges all defenders of the old 
supernaturalism in religion. He is “un- 
alterably opposed to all vestiges of the old 
supernaturalism with its distorted and 
rudimentary views of the universe, God, 
man, and human life”. And he is “equally 
cordial to any type of secular religion de- 
voted to the cause of making this life here 
on earth more pleasant and worth while”. 
I detect in Professor Barnes’s extreme re- 
actions a lack of balance and maturity, but 
he is making the last destructive cleansing 
and will go on to a more constructive 
vision. 

No one could question the nobility of his 
humanitarian passion. And since organ- 
ized supernatural religions have seemingly 
done little toward these humane ends, and 


~have, on the other hand, been the direct 


eause of much cruelty and injustice in the 
world, Professor Barnes would utterly ob- 
literate them from the face of the earth. 
In this respect, it must be admitted, he 
has articulated the reactions of thinking 
young men and women to the whole reli- 
gious question. Our universities are an- 
nually turning out thousands of young men 
and women who hold this attitude toward 
religion, and it is also generally the atti- 
tude taken by the veterans who saw serv- 
ice overseas during the Great War. Pro- 
fessor Barnes is one of the interpreters of 
this seething secular mind in _ revolt 
against the perversions and abuses of the 
Christian religion in the modern church. 


Religion will have to reckon with men of 
this type in the future. They are no 
longer a discredited minority, but have be- 
come a great army of our best minds who 
demand social justice and righteousness 
which the old supernatural religions have 
not brought forth. 

It is, however, to be questioned whether 
a secular humanitarianism can succeed 
where supernaturalism has failed. Just 
the same, the defenders of supernatural- 
ism had better carefully weigh all that 
Professor Barnes and others of his type 
have to say, and humbly repent and turn 
from the errors of their way, before mak- 
ing any attempt to answer this challenge. 
Modern religious leaders will never again 
gain the respect of the thinking world 
until they show some indication of a sin- 
cere and humble repentance, and an honest 
and intelligent attempt to emulate the 
spirit of Christ Jesus whom they claim to 
reverence, and to whom they profess to 
have given their lives. There is little evi- 
dence of such a Christlikeness in the 
modern church to-day. The rhetorical pul- 
pit platitudes about loyalty to Christ will 
not convince the modern thinking world. 

Professor Barnes is positive and dog- 
matic in his assertions. Science and reli- 
gion, to be vital and effective, must be thus 
positive and dogmatic. It is just in this 
respect that Modernism fails of being a 
vital and effective religious influence in 
the world. It is not the scientific approach 
to religion, and has not made the scientific 
readjustment to the idea of God which the 
Modernists have been flattering themselves 
that they had made. Professor Barnes 
makes this statement: “The Devout Mod- 
ernist is the best example in the contempo- 
rary religious field of the type of person 
who desires to eat his cake and still have 
it. It is this attempt of the Devout Mod- 
ernist to render compatible two bodies of 
thought that are actually incompatible 
which has led to the notorious intellectual 
confusion characteristic of Devout Modern- 
ist apologetics.” 
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Professor Barnes’s book is a kind of 
symposium of the sayings of many leading 
men of to-day on the subject which he 
treats in detail. He quotes the humanita- 
rians in the modernistic church who de- 
nounce social injustice, religious cowardice 
and intolerance, those who reveal the im- 
becilities of war and militarism, those who 
are working for international justice and 
peace, those who are making a plea for a 
reconstruction of morals on esthetic 
grounds, and those who are trying to 
create a secular religion which will bring 
about a real revolution in civilization. 
These men are all named with their proper 
works. Professor Barnes parts with them 
only in so far as they seek to bring the old 
supernaturalism into their religion. He 
has said no more than the contemporary 
crusaders against social injustice. He 
does, however, think that they weaken 
their cause and have no reasonable justi- 
fication for appealing to the moral and 
ethical teachings of Jesus as the authority 
of their humanitarian cause. Professor 
Barnes states it thus: “There is a notable 
movement among Modernist Christians in 
favor of reviving the teachings of Jesus 
as contrasted with the doctrines and prac- 
tices of historic Christianity. Such per- 
sons are in favor of a reconstruction of 
religion, and contend that the teachings of 
Jesus will constitute an admirable foun- 
dation for both the religion and the social 
ethics of the future. The writer regrets 
that he must point out what appear to him 
quite insuperable objections to any such 
proposal. In the first place, it would be 
quite impossible to recover the actual doc- 
trines of Jesus on either religion or social 
ethics. It is quite apparent that the few 
sayings attributed to him which we actu- 
ally possess are far too scanty, fragmen- 
tary, and contradictory to furnish the 
basis for any fair and decent appraisal of 
the actual theology and social philosophy 
of Jesus.” ; 

Is not this inversion of the practices and 
doctrines of historic Christianity just the 
thing which the Modernists have already 
done? Is it not all that they have saved 
of the Christian religion, which makes 
their position as untenable as Professor 
Barnes insists that it is? I think that the 
Modernists have done away with Chris- 
tianity, and that Professor Barnes is try- 
ing to convince them of the thing they 
have already done. 

Professor Barnes does not come out so 
well in his argument against Catholic 
Christianity. He has made this statement, 
“What survived and became dominant in 
religious belief and practice was not 
Christ’s teachings but historic Christianity” 
—which is quite true; and it is for this 
very reason that any vital and effective 
Christianity must be built upon the Chris- 
tian tradition, which in the first place pro- 
duced the New Testament, and then con-: 
tinued through the centuries to unfold a 
Christian cultus in which we still attain 
our greatest Iruman achievements. 

There is so great a body of facts respect- 
ing the noble attainments of historic 
Christianity that it gives us reason to pause 
and reinvestigate the history of the Chris- 
tian Era in the hope that we may discover 
the eternal values within this Christian 
Epic before finally rejecting Christianity. 
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BOSTON, OG TOBE Ray 3h, 


The Mercury Article 


ORTIMER SMITH’S ARTICLE on the Unita- 

rians in The American Mercury for October is 
not more than half bad. According to an author’s 
note about Mr. Smith in the magazine, he is a, busi- 
ness man. There is nothing to indicate he is any- 
thing beside that, though he does enjoy a certain 
advantage over some of the writers who have con- 
tributed articles to this periodical on various Prot- 
estant denominations. Their intellectual equip- 
ment consists chiefly in the ability to turn out a few 
thousand words in one piece instead of the few hun- 
dred words of their ordinary newspaper stint (for 
they are mostly active or graduated reporters). It 
is a purely quantitative matter. To compensate for 
utter ignorance of the meaning of religion and the- 
ology, and the Church as an historic institution, 
they take their fling with the paltriest kind of stuff 
and nonsense, which descends to the lower depths 
of implicit sacrilege. 

Mr. Smith shows evidence of decency. In one or 
two spots he slips into muck, but it is our opinion 
he is pulled down by the editor of his copy, as Gran- 
ville Hicks insists he was when he wrote a tirade 
about the ministers’ part in the war for The Mer- 
cury. They have a norm in that office, and to it 
everything must fall, at least in a certain kind of 
articles. 

It is a fact that Mr. Smith got slices of his ma- 
terial from people who know the inwardness, the 
backwardness, and the presentness of the free reli- 
gious movement known throughout the world as 
Unitarian. His difficulty was due to his perfect 
ignorance of the meaning of contemporary religious 
development. When he reported what others told 
him, he did a good newswriter’s job, though several 
conflicting kinds of information are plainly in his 
compilation. Even as a reporter, some things are 
sloven and inexcusable, as for instance locating 
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John H. Dietrich in Indianapolis, and giving the 
distinguished scholar Benjamin Wisner Bacon a 
wrong middle name. The references to the war- 
time attitude of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER are 
merited so far as our advocacy of the Allied cause 
is concerned, but it is a fact that not once did this 
journal print a contemptuous word about the Ger- 
man people—quite the contrary, in fact—and no 
such epithet as “Hun” was ever admitted. More- 
over, the Editor is not of German parentage, though 
he has reason for pride in his liberty-loving German 
ancestry. 

These. things are but details. What we should 
have been grateful for was not touched by Mr. 
Smith. We mean the real significance of the Hu- 
manistic movement in philosophy and in theology, 
and thus in religion. Mr. Smith gives us only 
tattle, and snarled tattle at that. It is such wast- 
age! Here is a world of thinkers in travail, men 


like John Dewey, most distinguished of American 


philosophers; Walter Lippmann, a great-minded 
and agonizing layman trying to find an answer to 
life’s ultimate perplexity; Harry Elmer Barnes, 
crusader for a new so-called secular religion that 
will satisfy ; Roy W. Sellars, noted leader of critical 
philosophy, with his “religion coming of age”; and, 
to name but one other, among a number in our im- 
mediate circle, William A. Marzolf, delving the 
depths and piercing the heights of his thinking for 
a new and yet catholic kind of religious faith for 
this heroic and struggling age. All these are but 
varieties of minds who face Life! Mr. Smith is 
deaf and dumb to their voices, and, what is even 
more sorrowful for us to say, blind to the spirit of 
these times. He reads no signs at all! 

We turn page after page about the Unitarians 
and find nothing truly interpretive of what our Fel- 
lowship is now doing to find a theological way out 
(as our fathers did) for the whole religious world 
as well as for ourselves. It is enough to make one 
groan that such a great opportunity is not seen at 
all by this magazine writer of infallible assurance. 
All his chaff about what we are and have been, all 
that musty Bostonian impertinence and Brahman 
fiction, when what the readers of The Mercwry de- 
served, and were cheated in being denied, was an 
intelligent appraisal of a great moment and a great 
movement in religion which the Unitarians almost 
alone among churches are endeavoring to meet in 
harmony with their historic tradition of honest 
spiritual freedom and theological progress. 

Mr. Smith, when he gets through, thinks he has 
been talking about just another sect. He is wrong, 
and his conclusions are stupid. We are not a sect; 
we are not, in fact, first of all, a church. We area 
Spirit, an Attitude, an Influence, a Movement. 
Our tangible organization always has been and now 
is not equal in importance to these other things. A 
hundred years ago we moved out from Protestant- 
ism, and gave the world a new theology. The 
churches of every name are appropriating it. To- 
day we are preparing for another advance and de- 
parture, and the evidences of it are all about for 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear and 
minds to understand. It is the best time in all our 
history since the beginning of it! 
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} oe OF George A. Gordon’s friends remarked, 
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of life, but always from life at the heart. 


_ theological issue of these times!” 


George A. Gordon 


a week before the transition, last Friday, of 
that great man and preacher, “Oh, if only he were 
again the young man he was when he came to 
Boston; how he would take the leadership in the 
To that wish 
everyone who knew Dr. Gordon and is familiar with 
the state of religion to-day would add his fervent 
prayer. 

That Dr. Gordon was sensible of the need for 
thinking in a day which has all but gone to social- 
service seed and sentimental fellowship about noth- 
ing at all, in the Protestant churches, especially 
those called modernist or liberal orthodox, was 
made manifest by what we believe was the last 
article he wrote for publication, in The Congrega- 
tionalist only a few months ago. There he pleaded 
for metaphysical thought. Nothing can take the 
place of it—without it all piety and righteousness 
and love lack substance, and the churches cannot 
live unless they get once more into the inner mys- 
teries of life and bring forth fruits of mental toil. 
No matter, he continued, that men will disagree. 
As a matter of fact, it is glorious, he said, to dis- 
agree. Who among men in the past fifty years 
shone more resplendently in armor against unnum- 
bered theological foes than this magnificent advo- 
cate of inmost spiritual truth? Great figure he 
stood, lonely against the sky, valiantly pressing 
onward, and caring less (though of course he did 
care) whether another found what he found or not, 
if only he kept seeking with an honest intellect and 
a heart desiring redeemed and holy life. 

“A religion without theology”, said this preacher 
and mystic and prophet in his latter days, “‘is a re- 
ligion bereaved of its original fountain; it cannot 
walk the ways of this difficult and dangerous world 
save as a blind man finds his way along the troubled 
streets of the city”. These last words of George A. 
Gordon are in essence the same words that he spoke 
at first, and throughout his mighty career. They 
are the ultimate explanation of his preaching power 
over more than a full generation of minds in the 
New Old South Church, Boston, whither the 
students in this city of study and preparation for 
leadership went and worshiped in numbers; where 
they listened and came forth to life transformed, 
and later transforming their work and their kin- 


dred in every part of the land to the loftiest, purest 


thought of their generation. 

Gordon the preacher was chief of all his peers in 
his day because he was theologian always. Never 
was a theme in his pulpit spoken from the periphery 
Out of 
that depth unfathomable he brought secrets and 
revelations to waiting people that changed the 
whole current of religious thought. Men of his own 
Congregational household who made his first de- 
eade in Boston a terrible battle by their jealous 
sloth and their inflexible orthodoxy, lived to confess 
their blindness and to celebrate one who came in 
good season to his crown of glory. 
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But that achievement of being received by the 
hosts who had denied him must not be interpreted 
as a sign that Gordon thereafter ceased to travail. 
No great soul is ever done with the struggle and the 
toil. He mellows, but he presses on. New horizons 
expand for the unremitting adventurer into the “in- 
finite mystery”, and this was Gordon’s joy to the 
end. He saw beyond the veil if ever a seer did, be- 
cause he knew that the ultimate reality is that 
which lies beyond these outward appearances we 
call phenomena, beckoning to and promising the 
faithful seeker that he shall surely find! 

We know the words of this man which explain, it 
seems to us, the triumph of his ministry and his life. 
He tells us in his autobiography of his anguish of 
soul while he was a student at Harvard College. 
He sat one morning alone in Appleton Chapel, 
“weary with work, tired in every nerve’. He says: 
“T asked myself this question: What is it all for, 
this toil and struggle, living in the heart of intel- 
lectual conflict, nothing sure, everything brought in 
question? What is the good of it? Then came this 
thought: Life stands at the center of the world, 
human life; whatever cleanses that, whatever re- 
deems it from the power of evil, whatever gives it 
freedom, whatever greatens and glorifies it, must be 
true. . . . Religion then appeared to me to mean 
sovereign insight into life’s meaning, insight. that 
generates power to overcome the world, the flesh 
and the devil, insight that brings one into humble 
but happy service in the kingdom of God, that leads 
a man to consecrate his being to the improvement of 
the life of his kind, and gives him a song in the 
night and in the light.” 

Into the eternal day goes now this servant who 
was also master of Life. 


A Lobbyist’s Religion 


Ate WHO IS a, paid lobbyist in behalf of 
Pennsylvanian manufacturers, who with their 
kind in other parts seem to get what they want in 
the matter of tariff schedules in our dear Washing- 
ton, says with tremulous unction, when called to 
the witness stand in a nasty investigation, that he 
is so deeply devoted to his calling (and, we add, his 
masters) that the tariff comes next to his religion 
in his life. We think Joseph R. Grundy is too mod- 
est. Our impression is, and we have followed his 
career these many years, the tariff-on-high is his 
religion. It is not merely related to nor an in- 
gredient in his religion, but the thing itself. For 
what is a man’s religion? It is that which he wor- 
ships. What does a man worship? The most im- 
portant thing in his life is what constitutes the 
object of a man’s spiritual devotion. The indefati- 
gable zeal of Mr. Grundy in behalf of towering 
schedules which bring hundreds of millions of in- 
crease to his concerted employers is religious if any- 
thing in human behavior is religious. Again we 
give the reason: This is Mr. Grundy’s supreme 
worth, the thing that consumes his working days, 
and carries him through serene slumber in the best 
of all possible worlds. Worship is worth-ship. 
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& The World of Books | 


Authentic Tidings 


One reads for the sheer enjoyment of it; one reads to learn; and yet 


there is a more excellent way. 


Man lernt nichts, said Goethe of Winkel- 


mann, wenn man ihn liest, aber man wird etwas—You don’t learn anything 
when you read him, but you become something. That strikes to the very 
root of things; for it puts into one pregnant phrase the supreme creative 


influence in the world—the contagious touch of great personalities. 


And 


if a good book is, in truth, as Milton in a noble passage once declared, “the 
precious lifeblood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life”, then that creative influence of life on life is in 
the book, and, as we read, our spirit is enriched and grows, and we become 
something.—Prof. Joun Livineston Lowns, in Of Reading Books. 


Idealism 


UNSEEN WORLD. By 
New York: T'he 


SCIENCE AND THE 
Arthur Stanley Eddington. 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


Professor Eddington, author of The Na- 
ture of the Physical World, in his Swarth- 
more lecture has added some observations 
to those he made in the last four chapters 
of his book in regard to the unseen world. 
Professor Eddington is a Quaker idealist ; 
and he gives us, in this lecture, his per- 
sonal religious faith. He believes in the 
unseen world. And although it was just 
this which made his book popular with the 
religionists, seeking the support of the 
scientist for their religious faith, he does 
not speak as a scientist but as a man who 
had made an act of faith. Einstein has 
definitely declared that he cannot agree 
with Professor Eddington in this respect. 
“We know nothing about life; I am an 
absolute determinist”, was the reply of 
Hinstein. 

Professor Eddington’s argument pro- 
ceeds along the lines that the science of 
mathematical physics gives us only a sym- 
bolie deseription of reality: “Natural law 
is not applicable to the unseen world be- 
hind the symbols, because it is unadapted 
to anything except symbols, and its per- 
fection is a perfection of symbolic linkage. 
There is a kind of unity between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual worlds—between 
the symbols and their background—but it 
is not the scheme of natural law which 
will provide the cement.” As a physicist, 
all that Professor Eddington can say is 
that there can be no connection between 
“science and the unseen world’: “‘T’o those 
who have any intimate acquaintance with 
the laws of chemistry and physics, the 
suggestion that the spiritual world could 
be ruled by laws of allied character is as 
preposterous as the suggestion that a na- 
tion could be ruled by laws like the laws 
of grammar. The essential difference 
which we meet in entering the realm of 
spirit and mind seems to hang round the 
word ‘ought’. Even if religion and mo- 
rality are dismissed as illusion, the word, 
‘ought’ still has sway.” Professor Edding- 
ton continues by asserting that, even 
though we admit the processes of the mind 
are to be governed by natural law, ‘the 
effect of this concession is merely to 
emphasize the fact that the mind has an 


outlook which transcends the natural law 
by which it functions. Dismiss the idea 
that natural law may swallow up reli- 
gion.” Just here Professor Eddington 
makes his act of faith. Physics does not 
give us ultimate reality, but there is a 
reality which the mind has an outlook upon 
transcending the law of nature. Religion 
gives us the ultimate reality in a superna- 
tural revelation of a supreme God, not in 
a life that was lived nineteen hundred 
years ago, but in the indwelling of the 
divine spirit in the mind of man. 
Ww. A.M. 


Interesting, Vital 


By A. 8. M, 
Brown & Com- 


THp UNCERTAIN TRUMPET. 
Hutchinson. Boston: Little, 
pany. $2.50. 

The first novel by Mr. Hutchinson to 
appear in four years is certain to attract 
a wide circle of readers. Those who re- 
member One Increasing Purpose, This 
Freedom, The Happy Warrior, above all, 
If Winter Comes, will be anxious to read 
it, if only to see how it measures up to 
his former work. And they will not be 
disappointed. Even if they find The Un- 
certain Trumpet somewhat lacking in the 
power that made If Winter Comes great 
fiction, it is certain to appeal to them as 
a novel out of the ordinary, which will 
go far to substantiate its author’s reputa- 
tion. For it is a novel rich in qualities 
none too common in contemporary fiction. 
Excellently written, though in a _ style 
somewhat involved and sometimes labored, 
which makes it none too easy reading, it 
is imaginative, sincere, original, truthful, 
sympathetic. It deals, moreover, with a 
group of people unquestionably alive; and 
the dominant point of view throughout is 
that of a spiritual insight, keen, accurate, 
and comprehensive. For his hero, Mr. 
Hutchinson chooses a man not unlike 
Mark Sabre. David Quest is a clergyman, 
lovable, manly, sincerely consecrated, 
through force of circumstances compelled 
to fight a battle bitterly hard. Coming to 
the dead parish of Ashton Parva, a tiny 
village in an English hunting shire, he 
finds himself confronted with obstacles 
overwhelmingly hostile. From the begin- 


ning, Fate combines to frustrate his 
efforts. The helpless victim of envy, 
malice, &nd uncharitableness, he loses 
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courage, sees his plans go awry, comes to 
believe that he can accomplish nothing. 
And then, at the very last, the outcome 


proves that his apparent failure really 


spells success. Little as he himself has 
suspected it, from his example has spread 
an influence which proves, in various lives, 
a saving gurace, protecting them from ship- 
wreck, guiding them into calmer waters. 
This story, developing logically and con- 
sistently to its happy ending, is saved 
from any taint of goody-goody piety by 
the vigor of its telling, salted with pungent 
humor, the reality of its various per- 
sonages, and its clear understanding of 
human nature. There is ample wit, al- 
though it is lacking in any creations as 
great as High and Low Jinks. The Flog 
Wallopers are real people, as are Pel- 
ham Heritage, who faintly suggests Pitt 
Crawley, and the Pastures, although the 
vindictiveness of Miss Pasture is over- 
exaggerated. Dawn Heritage, the heroine, 
is a lovely figure; while Banjo Heritage, 
the ne’er-do-weel, is essentially convincing. 
From the background created by this 
group, the personality of David Quest 
stands out with dimensions definitely 
heroic. A true shepherd of souls, manly, 
and humbly devout, his words declare not 
a little true wisdom. Unmistakably one 
of the great novels of the season, solid, 
substantial, and always interesting, with 
The Uncertain Trumpet Mr. Hutchinson 
once more justifies his right to be con- 
sidered among the leading British novelists 
of our day. A.R. H. 


SGyANy be 


Ur to Now, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Alfred 
E. Smith. New York: The Viking Press. $5.00. 

This book will neither add to, nor de- 
tract from, the reputation of Governor 
Smith. The facts recorded are already 
well known to most people. The book is 
not so picturesque as its author. But it 
is interesting. We Americans like to read, 
and reread, the stories of men who have 
come up from humble surroundings and 
attained to positions of eminence. Unlike 
many of our great men, “Al” Smith was 
a city boy, born and bred. But there is 
here the same intense interest of the boy 
in the things and people that surrounded 
him. Not the horses at the plow, but at 
the fire-engine, arouse his enthusiasm. 
Emerging from boyhood, he showed very 
early a compelling interest in politics. His 
story narrates the various steps by which 
he rose to the governorship of the largest 
State in the Union. The Assembly at Al- 
bany he often refers to as his high school 
and college. Here he was a devoted 
student. He mastered all the processes of 
a State’s law making, so that when he 
reached the exalted position of Governor 
he was equipped as very few governors of 
States have been for the exacting duties 
of that office. What the people of the 
State thought of him is shown by the 
many times they elected him to the goy- 
ernorship, and that, too, when the Legis- 
lature of New York was almost invariably 
Republican. The controlling reason for 
that discrepancy lies in the fact that New 
York City has never been allowed by the 
Constitution to have a number of assem- 


| 


York City Democratic. 
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blymen proportionate to its population. 
Up-State New York is Republican, New 
Now that the city 
has a larger population than the rest of 
the State, to allow proportionate repre- 


sentation for the city would make the 


he reappear? 


State Legislature normally Democratic, 


and also give to the city the balance of 


power. This the up-State Republicans 
have never allowed. Thus it is all the 
more wonderful that “Al” Smith could get 
through the Legislature so many bills of 
the kind for which he is justly famous, 
legislation aimed to make the lot of the 
average man, woman, and child better 
safeguarded in their homes and _ work- 
shops. Governor Smith is a devoted 
family man. His references to his family 
are many and most sincere. He is hap- 
piest when with them. There is a peculiar 
naiveté also when he comes to speak of 
his religion. Apparently it came as a good 
deal of a surprise to him when, in his 
presidential campaign, the question of his 
religious affiliations became a_ bitterly 
fought controversial subject. It seems not 
to have occurred to him that the letter of 
the Constitution is not the spirit of the 
people. The book avoids controversial 
subjects. “Al” Smith, the doughty fighter, 
is evidently taking a moratorium. Will 
J.A.¥. 


Job 


Tur Book or Jos: ITs SUBSTANCE AND 
Spirit. By W. G. Jordan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

There is no better and more accurate 
mediator of the findings of Old Testament 
scholarship than Professor Jordan. The 
present work is the result of his convic- 
tion that there is room for a presentation 
of the spirit and substance of-the Book of 
Job without going deeply into the tech- 
nical questions of translation and exe- 
gesis. It is a popular presentation, ad- 
dressed to those who know little about 
Old Testament critical study and who may 
not be sympathetic with it. The volume 
is intended to indicate the sterling quali- 
ties of Job as literature; to present in 
simple, attractive form the true signifi- 
cance of the book and the light that it 
has to shed on one of life’s greatest prob- 
lems—the problem of suffering. The work 
is complete in eight chapters, of which 
the first two discuss problems of intro- 
duction; Chapter III, the interpretation 


of the book; Chapter IV, the book as a 


work of art; Chapter V, Job’s position. as 
a sufferer, and Chapter VI the spiritual 
significance of the book. The longest and 
most important chapter is the seventh, 
containing a goodly portion of the text 
of the original book of Job, accompanied 
by running commentary. The text is 
presented ‘in a form that can be read 


continuously, so that the course of the 


discussion and the spirit of the great 
poet can be caught without the expendi- 
ture of time and energy on minute and 
doubtful points of translation and ex- 
planation” (p. 158). The last chapter 


presents similarly the passages that are 
regarded as later additions to the book. 


There is a brief bibliography, but no 
index. The text of Job used, but with 
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frequent changes, by the author, is that 
of Tayler Lewis in the American addition 
of Lange’s Commentary. Occasionally 
other translations are quoted, but never 
once is there a reference to the American 
Translation of the Old Testament. This is 
a bit disappointing. TJM. 


Parasite 


Cappis. By Marjorie Bartholomew 
New York: The Century Company. 


THN 
Paradis. 
$2.50. 

“Caddis” means “parasite”. It is the 

name given by Charles Kingsley, in his 
Water Babies, to a certain kind of worm 
that lives by preying on its neighbors. 
Mrs. Paradis‘s novel is an incisive study 
of the parasitic woman, a type common 
enough in contemporary American life. 
Her heroine is a pretty girl, daughter of 
a small-town boarding-house keeper, who, 
disdaining her surroundings, is consumed 
by an ambition to better her situation. 
This purpose she seeks to accomplish by 
playing on the sympathies of others. En- 
tirely selfish, she marries a good man for 
no other reason than to get on in the 
world. Her subsequent experiences, wife- 
hood, maternity, housekeeping, social in- 
terests, all conform to this one sordid 
principle. Essentially unlovable, though 
personally attractive, she plays her game 
to her own ultimate undoing. Better than 
the author’s earlier A Dinner of Herbs, 
The Caddis is an unpleasant tale, but an 
accurate social study, whose _ ethical 
standards closely conform to truth. 
cA By 


Suggestive 


RIGHTLY DIVIDING THE Word. By J. New- 
ton Davies, Professor of New Testament Eaxe- 
gesis, Drew University. New York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $2.00. 

A useful book for classes which still 
study the New Testament, and for min- 
isters who still use texts. Preachers who 
have not had the advantage of knowing 
enough Greek to get the complexion and 
perspective of words they quote from the 
New Testament will find much compensa- 
tion for their lack in interesting explana- 
tions and comments, which are richer than 
commentaries; and those who have not 
suffered from the prevailing fashion in 
divinity schools of omitting the study of 
the New Testament in the original will 
take pleasure in the scholarly guidance 
of Professor Davies along the heights of 
great discourse, disclosing much that by 
themselves they might miss. The book 
belongs at the right hand of every min- 
ister’s desk. J. W.D. 


Tabloid Reviews 

THe Respew PASSION. By Kay Burdekin. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
$3.00. 

The Rebel Passion takes its title and 
aim from Gilbert Murray’s sentence, ‘Pity 
is a rebel passion.” The monk who tells 
the story protested, in boyhood, to his 
father against the cruelties he was taught 
to admire and was sent to a monastery. 
There for sixteen years he lived, as it 
might have been, in Paradise. In a vision 
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he saw “the Child’, and the book tells 
what was revealed through this heavenly 
visitant. As through a magic glass the 
nature of great persons and periods 
throughout history down into our own day 
is revealed, showing rare powers of in- 
sight and understanding on the part of 
the author. The quaint style is winsome 
without affectation, and the reader finds 
himself borne along through a variety of 
reflections, with the result that the in- 
trinsic worth of what he reads remains 
after the medieval medium dissolves... 


J. W.D. 
THe MIDDLEMAN. By Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague. New York: William Morrow and 


Company, Inc. $2.00. 


A unique book. In brief, it is a discern- 
ing analysis of the wholesale trade. The 
history of this interesting aspect of the 
mercantile world is followed by an in- 
vestigation into present conditions and a 
glance at the future. This is done in nar- 
rative form. John Draper writes his own 
story, from the time when he was earning 
five dollars a week to the day when he be- 
came president of the Empire Wholesale 
Company. He says: “My autobiograpny 
will concern itself chiefly with my busi- 
ness life. It has been my good fortune to 
have been in the midst of the most revolu- 
tionary changes the American wholesale 
business has ever undergone.” Among the 
themes taken up are: Why boys leave the 
farm ; how the wholesale business started ; 
direct and co-operative: buying; chain 
stores; traveling salesmen. The author 
combines a philosophic outlook with story- 
telling ability. The question asked and 
answered is: Is there place in present-day 
American business for the middleman? 

BE. H. C. 


EVANGELISM. By Herman O. Weber. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

A study of the rates of growth in vari- 
ous churches by evangelistic efforts. It is 
dry and statistical. One thing of interest 
I learn from the analysis of the author. 
By a careful study of evangelical churches 
he finds the largest ratio of accessions to 
membership in churches about three hun- 
dred members. Their annual rate of in- 
crease, by adding new members, is 5.1. per 
cent. No other on the average did better 
work than this. Many do much worse. 
Perhaps it was knowledge of this fact that 
gave Dr. Cornish the idea of urging that 
all our Unitarian churches should aim at 
an annual minimum increase of five per 
cent. If they do this, they will equal the 
average of the best evangelical churches. 
We ought to beat that average. 

W.A.Y. 


New 


Books Received 


THE GATPWAY OF TO-MORROW: AN AMERI- 
CANIZATION PLAY IN Four Scmnes. By Olive 
M. Price. St. Paul, Minn.: Scott-Mitchell 
Publishing Company. Fifty cents. 

EVANGELICALS AT HAVANA. By Samuel Guy 


Inman. New York: Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in Latin America. Paper. Twenty-five 
eents. An account of the Hispanic American 


Evangelical Congress held in Havana last June. 

DISCOVERING JmsuS. By William G. Bal- 
lantine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company. $1.00. The Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel. 
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Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Six Quakers and Fifteen Hundred 
Indians 


Many a white settler in Pennsylvania 
shook his head when William Penn made 
his treaty of peace with the Indians. 
They knew that the chiefs had said: “You 
are our brothers, and we will live like 
brothers with you. We will have a broad 
path for you and us to walk in. If an 
Englishman falls asleep in this path, the 
Indian shall pass him and say: ‘He is an 
Englishman ; he is asleep; let him alone.’ ”’ 
But there were Quakers who could not 
believe that Indians would keep their 
word. As for themselves, they would 
neyer fight against the Red Men. They 
would rather die. Even so, a Quaker 
could not be expected to think of Indian 
war-whoops, scalping knives, and toma- 
hawks, without shivers of fear. 

William Penn explained to the settlers 
that he loved the Indians and trusted 
them. He had visited in their wigwams, 
and so knew what he was talking about. 
He said he liked their gentle ways with 
their children. He loved them because at 
all times of peace they shared the best 
they had with strangers. He insisted, too, 
that he had known truly great and wise 
chiefs. He shocked the sober Quakers by 
joining in Indian games and sports. As 
for their speech, William Penn said, “I 
must say I know not a language in Europe 
that hath more words of pure sweetness 
or greatness.” 

However, William Penn’s colonists knew 
that white men in that part of the world 
had never lived long at peace with the 
Indians. They reminded one another that, 
to be sure, the Indians had promised Wil- 
liam Penn that the white men of his faith 
should never be harmed by an Indian. 
But what, they wondered, was an Indian 
promise! 

One day a terrible rumor reached the 
settlers around Philadelphia. According 
to the story, fifteen hundred Indians had 
started on the warpath and had threat- 
ened to kill every white man, woman, and 
child in their path. The frightful news 
spread swiftly from cabin to cabin, and it 
is no wonder that the families were terri- 
fied. No wonder that they left their fields 
of corn and banded together to await the 
horror closing in upon them! ‘This might 
have started a bloody war in another 
settlement, but Quakers will not fight— 
not even to defend their lives. 

Finally Caleb Pusey offered his services. 
He tried to reason with the frightened 
neighbors. He tried to comfort their 
weeping children. Said Caleb Pusey: 

“Thee must remember, that, according 
to the treaty, if bad Indians, or bad white 
men make trouble, six of the wisest In- 
dians, and six of the wisest white men 
shall meet and settle it.” 

The settlers agreed that this was the 


truth. So Caleb Pusey chose five Quakers 
to go with him to the Indian village to see 
the head chief. 

Soon after that, six unarmed Quakers 
were galloping off on horseback to visit 
the chief, and to beseech him to bid his 
fifteen hundred warriors to lay down their 
tomahawks and await a peaceful settle- 
ment of whatever trouble was on their 
minds. 

The six Quakers galloped on and on, 
but not one wild warrior did they meet. 
Their scalps were perfectly safe under 
their broad-brimmed hats. Not a fear- 
some sound disturbed the peaceful forest. 

At last they reached the Indian village. 
Even there all was quiet and _ serene. 
Children were playing around the wig- 
wams. Caleb Pusey found’ the great chief 
himself taking a peaceful nap, while his 
children played outside his lodge. 

The Quakers were sorry to disturb the 
nap of a powerful Indian chief, especially 
if his dreams were warlike, but they had 
to wake him up. 

The chief awoke and welcomed his 
visitors. He treated them with utmost 
courtesy. But when he heard their mes- 
sage, his eyes blazed with fury. He was 
so angry that he was truly terrible. He 
declared that there were no wrongs to 
right. There was no trouble to be settled. 
There were no Indians on the warpath. 
The chief told the six Quakers that if he 
could find the one who started such a 
rumor he would gladly see him burned at 
the stake! ; 

““As the Lord has given you corn”, said 
he, “go home and get it in. We intend 
you no harm.” 

It may be that around their campfires 
that night, the chief and his men won- 
dered how they could ever keep the peace 
with the wild white men. 

When the six Quakers reached home 
with their good news, the settlers were 
sorry that they had doubted the good 
faith of the Indians. Some of them were 
ashamed. All were thankful that neither 
their lives nor their homes were in danger. 

“Thee may be sure that the Indians will 


Flocking of the Birds 


And all about, the hills are crowned 
With woods that seem to burn and 
glow; 

And purple asters, from the ground, 
Look up and watch the armies go; 
Long, swaying ranks of swallows strong, 

And bobolinks, alert and gay, 


And warblers, full of life and song— 
All moving swiftly on their way. 
—Frank H. Sweet. 


Sentence Sermon 


Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more 
valu¢‘than many sparrows.—Matt. 2. 31. 
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always keep the Treaty of Peace accord- 
ing to their promise’, said Caleb Pusey 
to his family when he arrived at home in 
time for supper. 

And as we all know, that Treaty was 
kept, and, in the next seventy-five years, 
not a Quaker was ever killed by an 
Indian. 

But if those sober old-time Quakers ever 
joked, they must have sometimes teased 
the timid ones of their households, by 
speaking softly of phantom Indians on 
the warpath. 


te 


Leonard Fell and the Surprised 
Robber 


In the seventeenth century, the night 
was surely a bad time for traveling. The 
roads were dark and lonely, and robbers 
roamed the English streets and wilds 
from sunset until the dawn. 

One Sunday evening, or First Day eye- 
ning, as he would have told you, Leonard 
Fell was riding home from a Friends’ 
meeting, on horseback. He was the son of 
Margaret Fell, and a fearless gentleman. 
He supposed he was alone on the road, 
when suddenly a hand seized the bridle- 
rein and stopped his horse. Then, in a 
rough voice, a robber spoke these words: 

“Your money or your life!” 

Mr. Fell immediately gave the robber 
his purse. By the faint moonlight that 
shone through the trees, the young Friend 
saw a gleaming pistol in the robber’s 
hand. At the same minute, the robber 
caught the flash of Mr. Fell’s gold watch- 
chain. With a flourish of the pistol he 
made another demand: 

“Your watch or your life!” 

Without a word, Mr. Fell gave the 
robber his watch. By this time the robber 
was sure that he was dealing with a 
coward. Pointing his pistol at his victim’s 
heart, he said: 

“Your horse or your life!” 

That robber probably expected Mr. Fell 
to tumble off his horse from fear, and he 
was not at all surprised when the gentle- 
man dismounted and handed over the reins. 

The robber’s surprise came a minute 
later. He mounted the stolen horse and 
was about to ride away, when Mr. Fell 
took hold of the bridle-rein and ordered 
the robber to halt! And then Mr. Fell, 
holding his own horse by the _ bridle, 
preached a sermon to one person, out 
there on that dark, lonely road. 

Meantime the robber sat on the horse’s 
back with a pistol in his hand, and lis- 
tened to the sermon. He was too aston- 
ished to move. F 

Mr. Fell talked straight to that robber 
about his sinful deeds and wicked life. In 
telling the story afterwards, Mr. Fell said 
that he talked “of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come”. 


The robber recovered enough from his | 


surprise again to present his pistol, and 
to say: 

“Tf you do not stop, you are a dead 
man!” 

But he couldn’t make Mr. Fell stop 
talking, and the horse refused to travel on. 

The sermon continued. The preacher 
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spoke more earnestly than ever about the 
robber’s sinful life, and begged him to 
repent and save his soul. At last the 
amazed robber exclaimed: 

“T thought you were a coward—you 
_ gave me your money, your watch, and 
_ your horse, to save your life; and, now 
| you have nothing more to lose, you risk it 
by standing there preaching to me.” 
r. The answer came: “Though I would not 
_ risk my life to save my money, my watch, 
or my horse, yet I will risk it to save 
thy soul.” 
| The robber dropped his pistol and dis- 
mounted. He gave back to Mr. Fell his 
| money, his watch, and his horse. He then 
_ told the story of his life, and how he had 
gone down hill step by step until he be- 

lieved that every man’s hand was against 

him. He had become a highway robber 
to save his family from starvation. He 
told Mr. Fell that, after he began to drink, 
he had lost his work and all his friends. 
He had found every one ready to give him 
a kick, until, with a sick wife and stary- 
ing children, he had become desperate. 
- Until that night, the robber had believed 
_ that no man cared for his soul. 

Mr. Fell made his sermon worth while. 
He promised to give this unfortunate man 

work if he would promise to change his 
. ways. 

The robber did truly repent. He once 
more became an honest working man and 
soon won respect for himself .and his 
family. When Mr. Fell risked his life to 

_ save a man’s soul, he lifted an entire 
family from despair. And who shall say, 
'what a long, later procession of men, 
women, and children, were made happier 
because of one man’s bravery! 
[All rights reserved] 
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i A Farm Halloween 
MARY BRADFORD 


“But I don’t want to go to Grandpa’s 
for Halloween! I don’t want to go any- 
where!” expostulated Peter Martin, who, 

- books in hand, was ready to dash out the 

door for school. 

> “T think you'll have the best Halloween 
of your life’, said Mother, eyes on the 
open letter from Grandpa in her hand. 
“All your playmates invited, too! Jimsy, 
Marjorie, Betty, Fred, and Tom.” 

, “But they won’t want to go, either”, 
) said Peter. “Don’t we always have the 
_ best fun right in our own neighborhood?” 
A “The best fun you’ve ever had so far’, 
agreed Mother, who acted as if she knew 
_ far more than she told. “But my best 
advice to all your friends is not to miss 


% Grandpa’s and Grandma’s invitation.” 
“Do you know what it’s going to be?” 
Peter paused to ask. 
“Magic!” said Mother mysteriously. 
_ §$o it happened that early in the after- 
~ noon of the great day, Mrs. Martin loaded 
all the children into the capable Martin 
family car and drove the twenty-five 
miles into the wide autumn world of 
hich Grandpa Martin’s farm was a 
ovely part. 
- On the porch of the low white farm- 
house Grandpa and Grandma stood to wel- 
C their merry guests. 


: 
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“Where are the pumpkins?’ demanded 
Peter when greetings were over. “We've 
brought our own jackknives, and you said 
we might make our own jack-o-lanterns 
when we got here.” 

“Yes”, agreed Grandpa, looking as ex- 
cited as the children themselves. “But 
don’t take your coats off! The pumpkins 
aren’t in the kitchen waiting for you. 
They’re waiting in the field. And when 
each one of you has the right pumpkin, 
you scurry back, and we'll carve the finest 
jacks in the world.” 

“Hach has the right pumpkin?’ asked 
Betty. “Does it matter who has which?” 

“Youll see how much it matters when 
you begin to gather them in the field’, 
said Grandma. “Now run, so you’ll soon 
be back.” 

Run they did, and soon shouts and 
laughter from the field back of the barn 
proved that the pumpkin hunt was no or- 
dinary affair. In surprisingly few min- 
utes, the jolly crew was back, loud in 
their admiration. 

“See mine! Oh, Mrs. Martin, see mine!’ 
begged Marjorie, flying in the kitchen 
door and depositing her fat and -golden 
prize in Mrs. Martin’s lap. 

“And mine! And mine!” The children 
crowded close, all talking at once. 

“We got to the field’, said Peter, “and 
I stooped to pick the first pumpkin I saw, 
and if there wasn’t ‘Betty’ written on it, 
the letters all grown on!” 

Betty stroked the raised letters which 
spelled her name on the golden side of 
her fat pumpkin, as Peter spoke. 

“We couldn’t believe our eyes’, Mar- 
jorie went on, “but we had to”. 5 

“And then we knew what you meant 
when you said when each of us had the 
right pumpkin.” 

“But how’d you do it?’ 

“Who taught you to do it?” 

Again all the children were talking at 
onee, talking so fast that no one could 
possibly answer. 

“Well”, said Grandpa, in the first lull, 
“there are plenty of nails in the barn, 
and one day I was feeling a little lone- 
some, and not quite so young as Peter, 
here, and I said to myself: ‘Guess Ill 
get ready for a Halloween party, same 
as I did, hundred years or so ago’; and 
so I pick out a good nail and go up to 
the pumpkin patch and autograph a few 
pumpkins with the names of Peter’s best 
pals.” 

“And the names grew up with the 
pumpkins!” said Peter. “I guess there 
isn’t a boy in the whole town at home 
with his name grown into his pumpkin! 
Come on, let’s carve the fiercest old jacks 
in the world!” 

But again Grandpa 
stopped them. 

“We'll have a carving bee presently in 
the kitchen’, Grandpa promised them. 
“But let’s gather all our party supplies 
first.” 

“What else is there?” shouted Jimsy. 
“There can’t be anything aS nice as our 
pumpkins.” ‘ 

“You wait and see’, advised Grandpa. 
“Yes, F thought of the autographed pump- 


and Grandma 
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kins, but you just wait till you see what 
Grandma thought of!” 

“Where?’ demanded the children, all of 
one mind. 

“You go up to the orchard’, instructed 
Grandma, “and look for the red-apple tree. 
Peters knows. We've always called it that.” 

Without waiting for more, the children 
were off, helter-skelter, pell-mell. This 
time from the orchard came wild whoops 
of delight, and in no time the merry horde 


charged down the path and into the 
kitchen. 
“But how’d you do it?’ demanded 


Betty, holding her apple up for all to see. 
“You didn’t scratch these letters on.” 
“No”, admitted Grandma, “that’s a trick 


Right Here 
LORNA L. SLOCOMBE* 


I want to go back to the beach again; 
I want to smell salt and tar; 

I want to stroll over the golden sand, 
And swim down the path of a star. 


I want to go back to the hills again; 
I want to breathe mountain air; 
I want to watch clouds as they sail on 
high 
In the sky so blue and fair. 


But what’s the matter with where I am? 
The skies are as blue above; 
I can swim down the path of a star in 
our lake, 


Why—yes! It’s right here that I love. 


I learned when I was a little girl visiting 
on my own grandmother’s farm. 

“And she made you an apple with your 
name on it, like ours?” asked the children, 
all agog over this new wonder. 

“Yes”, said Grandma, “and I always re- 
membered how I loved that apple.” 

“IT guess we love ours!” chorused the 


children. “‘But how’d you do it? All 
printed, like in a book.” 

“Perhaps I worked magic’, said 
Grandma, “Or perhaps I cut out big 


printed letters in magazines, and pasted 
them on the apples while they were still 
green.” 

“Ho!” said Betty. “I see! And the 
apple stayed green under the letters and 
turned red everywhere else!” 

“Hxactly”’, laughed Grandma. “And 
when it comes to apple-bobbing time. 1 
thought it would be fun for each one to 
have a special apple to bob for and—” — 

“Hooray!” shouted Peter. “A special 
jack and a_ special apple, names all 
grown on!” 

Pausing suddenly in the general hubbub 
and excitement, Peter said, in a dazed 
voiced: “Suppose we’d stayed home, the 
way we all said we wanted to!” 

“Stayed home!” came the incredulous 
reply. “Why, we’d have missed the best 
Halloween of our whole lives!” 

Grandpa and Grandma beamed, and. 
Mother said quietly: “It usually does take 
grandfathers and grandmothers to work 
the best kind of magic in the world.” 

[All rights reserved] 


*Fourteen years old. 
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For New Monument to Joseph Priestley 


N a little cemetery in Northumberland, 

Pa., is the grave of Joseph Priestley, 
identified by a flat stone, so worn by the 
elements that the inscription is only in 
part legible. To preserve this stone and 
appropriately to mark the grave of the 
father of modern chemistry, the eminent 
Hnglish Unitarian preacher who was the 


were nearest to his heart should protect 
and adequately mark his grave. 

After careful consideration, the tomb 
portrayed here has been selected. Its cost 
will be about $3,000. Contributions, which 
are hereby solicited from the Unitarians 
of America, may be sent to Mrs. HE. Paul 
Huttinger, 4424 Osage Avenue, Phila- 


TO HONOR THE MEMORY OF JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


founder of the first church in America to 
take the Unitarian name, the Joseph 
Priestley Conference of Unitarian Churches 
appointed a committee to plan the erection 
of a suitable monument. The chemists 
of America have in many ways done honor 
to the memory of Priestley, and it is 
therefore fitting that the churches which 


delphia, Pa., who is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Joseph Priestley Conference, 
and the contributions will be duly 
acknowledged. 

Mitton T. GARVIN, 

JOSEPH PRIESTLEY BUTTON, 

Rey. Freperick R. Grirrin, D.D., 

Committee. 


Intelligent Work Done 
by Children’s Mission 


At the first autumn meeting of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children, held in Boston, 
Mass., October 4, Mrs. Endicott P. Salton- 
stall, president of the Board of Directors, 
presented the annual report for the last 
year. 

Of a total number of 619 children aided 
by the Mission, 867 were helped in their 
own homes. The remaining 252 were 
eared for in foster homes, selected and 
supervised by the society, and scattered 
among the suburbs of Greater Boston. 

A feature of the society’s work, in- 
creasing in importance from year to year, 
is the maintenance of .several special 
foster homes for post-operative and con- 
valescent children from Boston hospitals. 
This service, undertaken at the request of 
one of the hospitals, provides for the con- 
tinued care, often extending over many 
months, of children operated on for curva- 
ture of the spine, tuberculosis of the hip, 
and other conditions that can be remedied 
only by a long period of watchful care. 
All of these cases are taken at regular 
intervals to the hospital from which they 
came, for examination and treatment by 
the patients’ own physicians. 


The report also stressed the fact that 
many mental and moral disturbances of 
later life, as well as many “behavior” 
problems of childhood, are rooted in emo- 
tional maladjustment in the early years. 
Through co-operation with the Judge 
Baker Foundation and the Psychopathic 
Hospital, the Mission has for several years 
given special attention to the needs of a 
small group of “problem” children. Last 
year it engaged the part-time services of 
Dr. Anna M. Skinner, a member of the 
staff of the Judge Baker Foundation, who 
has given two mornings a week to con- 
sultations and examinations. Besides deal- 
ing with the children directly, Dr. Skinner 
has given valuable advice to visitors and 
foster-mothers. 


Julia A. Sears’ Bequests 


The sum of $1,000 is bequeathed for 
Unitarian ministers’ pensions in the will 
of Julia A. Sears, late of Fairhaven, Mass. 
The Unitarian Society of Fairhaven re- 
ceives $1,000 the income of which is to 
be used for the Women’s Alliance branch, 
and $300 each to be used for the Junior 
Alliance and the church school. 
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To Make Devotional Language 
Square With Doctrinal Beliefs 


With the purpose of having the public 
devotions of his people accord with their 
best religious thinking and feeling, Dr. 
Robert S. Loring of the First Unitarian 
Church in Milwaukee, Wis., asked his 
people which devotional phrases, from a 
long list which he sent them, they would 
prefer. The striking agreement of their 
likes and dislikes was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to him. In his opinion, “it shows 
that free association in religion, without 
the compulsion of any dogmatic creed, does 
not sharply divide, but leads toward a 
unified and helpful faith.” 

The following “Meditation on Religion”, 
used in the service of worship in this 
church, is made up of phrases approved 
almost unanimously by the Milwaukee Uni- 
tarians. “The type of religious feeling”, 
comments Dr. Loring, “is characteristically 
Unitarian, that is, mystical-ethical”. 


Thou whose spirit dwells in all, 
whom time nor space can circle in, 
yet who are enshrined in Thy Holy 
Temple, in the pure and lowly heart; 
Thou whom we name Wisdom, Hyolu- 
tion, Love, the Life, the Truth, the 
Way, the sum of all we know and a 
direction on which we may base cur 
hopes for the future; 

We are one in our desire for the 
ideal kingdom, the day in whose clear 
shining light all wrong shall be re- 
vealed, when justice shall be clothed 
with might, and every wrong be healed. 

We are glad for the inspiration 
toward this ideal given by him who 
was a great Friend to all the sons of 
men. O Master, we would walk with 
thee in lowly paths of service free. 

We know the ideal city is not given 
to us perfect, complete, from out the 
skies, but must be built by earnest, 
loving men; and so our desire is that 
we may live so well that the world 
about us may be better because we live. 

We have faith that in our ideals and 
in our work we do not stand alone, but 
may co-operate with a Power that 
makes for righteousness, may rely 
upon a Wisdom, a Love, a Truth greater 
and finer than our own. 

This is our common faith. 


Tercentenary in Roxbury, Mass. 


The First Chureh, Unitarian, in Rox- 
bury, Mass., will hold in May, 1930, a 
tercentenary celebration of its founding, 
concluding with a Roxbury town meeting, 
at which the history of town and parish 
will be recalled. This church has issued 
a tastefully printed leaflet, reviewing in- 
teresting facts in the history of the 
church and announcing plans for the 
tercentenary. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Volume III of 
The Humanist Pulpit, containing twelve 
addresses of Rev. John H. Dietrich before 
the First Unitarian Society, published 
last year, has been issued. More than 
five hundred copies of Volume II were 
sold last year. 
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HE historic Unitarian Church of Peter- 
4 boro, N.H., was crowded to its doors, 
October 17, with 650 Unitarian women 
who came from ninety Alliance branches, 
not only to join the autumn conference of 
the New England Associate Alliance, but 
to do honor to Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
and through her to Edward MacDowell 
| for his great contribution to the musical 
' life of America. Mrs. MacDowell gra- 
ciously addressed the large audience at the 
end of the morning session, and during the 
noon hour welcomed them to the Mac- 
Dowell Colony and to her home, Hillcrest, 
which was the beginning and is now the 
center of the Colony. 

The morning session was devoted chiefly 
to pertinent Alliance interests. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clarence E. Burt of Springfield, 
Mass., presided, and after the religious 
service, in which prayer was offered by 
Rey. Robert Raible, minister of the Peter- 
boro church, the delegates were welcomed 
by the president of the hostess branch, 
Mrs. Charles M. Larrabee. ‘The Historic 
Interest of the Unitarian Church” was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Jennie H. Field. She told 
the early story of the local church, one of 
the most beautiful and interesting of the 
Bulfinch churches. Mrs. Stella R. Rob- 
bins of the Social Service Committee of 
the General Alliance told of the Unitarian 
booth maintained at the BHastern States 
Exposition at Springfield, Mass. 

Some time was devoted to the considera- 

_ tion of the Founders’ Fund of $100,000. 
Miss Edith M. Loud, representative for 
New England, showed the privilege and 
obligation which belong to this generation 
in carrying on the work of the Genera! 
Alliance, which, since its beginning, has 
increased steadily in scope and importance. 
The collection amounted to $246.50, and 
will be used in part to defray the travel- 
ing expenses of speakers and officers for 
the New England Associate Alliance meet- 
ings, when contributions from branch Alli- 
ances are not adequate. 

Post-Office Mission work was discussed 
by Mrs. David E. Carr, chairman of the 
General Alliance Committee. This was the 
_ first committee of the General Alliance to 

be organized. “Post-Office Mission work’, 
said Mrs. Carr, “comes the nearest to 
being pure romance of anything I have yet 
found, and I am constantly searching. We 
have some names and addresses and we 
have some Unitarian sermons. Does that 
seem like a rather meager equipment with 
which to look for romance? But there is 
something mystical in this reaching out 
into the unknown in an effort to awaken 

a responsive chord in the hearts and minds 

' of these people. It gives one a wonderful 

opportunity to dream dreams and see 

- yisions, and so many times reality far sur- 

_ passes those dreams and visions. If you 

have great imagination, if you love ro- 
mance, if you keep an altar in your heart 
for the Unknown God, Post-Office Mission 
work will give you a deep abiding joy and 
satisfaction.” 3 
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Unitarian Women at MacDowell Colony 


_ Associate Alliance meeting at Peierboro, N.H., draws 650 delegates from ninety 
New England branches—Founders’ Fund considered— 
Mr. Hanson’s address ‘ 


The afternoon session opened with the 
singing of the Peterboro Hymn, the words 
of which were written by Hermann Hage- 
dorn and the music by MacDowell. Rey. 
Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., gave the 
closing address of the meeting, “When Is 
a Church Doing Well?’ He showed what 
he believed to be the important work of 
each church organization. 

For the Sunday-school, he would provide 
an atmosphere of earnest effort and teach 
particularly a knowledge of the Bible. The 
young people should be given an oppor- 
tunity to meet suitable companions and to 
express themselves in something’ outside 
themselves. The Laymen’s League should 
provide a center for the consideration of 
the larger themes of life; and for the 
Alliance meetings he urged particularly 
the consideration of more spiritual topics. 
The people’s part in Sunday worship is to 
prepare themselves for seeing God. The 
reverent approach, the silent moments be- 
fore service, the sharing earnestly of sing- 
ing and service all help to make one ready 
to see the Holy City and worthy to be a 
citizen thereof. “A church is doing well 
when it is molding lives into Godlike 
lives.” 


Twelve Students at Tuckerman, 
Dr. G. E. Huntley Giving Course 


Twelve students are enrolled at Tucker- 
man School for the first semester. Seven 
of these are regular and five are special 
students. 

The course in Parish Administration, a 
new course this year, is proving par- 
ticularly popular. The course is led by 
Dr. George BH. Huntley, widely known as 
president of the Universalist General Sun- 
day School Association. For the first half- 
year, Dr. Huntley is discussing church 
school administration in detail. Workers 
in the church schools are finding the 
course practical and helpful. 

Guest leaders for recent chapel services 
include Rey. Walter S. Swisher of Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass.; Dr. George HE. Huntley, 
and Rey. Robert W. Jones of Bulfinch 
Place Chureh and Parker Memorial, of 
Boston. 

Miss Elsie Barnard, who was graduated 
from Tuckerman School last May, has ac- 
cepted a position in the First Universalist 
Church in Woonsocket, R.I. 


At the Priestley Meetings 


Dr. William L. Sullivan will give the 
conference address on “Liberalism and 
Life’s Great Simplicities’ at the joint 
meeting of the Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence and Associate Alliance at Wilming- 
ton, Del., November 7. Alliance execu- 
tives and Sunday-school executives and 
teachers will hold discussion groups. Re- 
ports will be given on the new Unitarian 
work in York, Pa., and other Conference 
matters. 
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N. F. R. L. in Atlanta 


To meet November 5-7 in United Church, 
with varied program 


A Regional Conference of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals is being 
combined with the third annual sessions 
of the Mid-Southern Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals, to be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
November 5-7, with the United Liberal 
Church, of which Rey. Clinton L. Scott 
is minister, and the First Congregational 
Church, of which Dr. W. Witherspoon 
Dodge is minister. Dr. James P. Faulkner 
of Atlanta, president of the Mid-Southern 
Federation, will preside. 

Two addresses, to be given the first eve- 
ning, will be by Rey. Lon R. Call of Louis- 
ville, Ky., on “A New Day—a New Lib- 
eralism’, and by Rabbi Marx of Atlanta 
on “The Interpretation of Liberal Religion 
in Terms of Modern Social Conditions”. 

Wednesday morning will begin with a 
brief business session, followed by a 
round-table discussion of “The Liberal 
Church in the Rural Community”. The 
papers will be presented by Rey. Harold 
Scott, Universalist, of Camp Hill, Ala., 
and Rey. M. deJarnette, Congregationalist, 
of Soddy, Tenn., and discussion will be 
led by Rey. J. M. Rasnake, state super- 
intendent of the Georgia Universalist 
Association. 

“The Interracial Situation in the South” 
will be the theme of Wednesday after- 
noon’s round table. Dr. W. W. Alexander, 
director of the Commission on Interracial 
Relations, whose home is in Atlanta, will 
give the paper, and the discussion will be 
led by Dr. Plato Durham, of Emory Uni- 
versity of Atlanta. 

The two addresses Wednesday evening 
will be by Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux 
City, executive secretary of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals,:on ‘“Lib- 
eral Fundamentals”, and by Judge Roger 
S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, president 
of the National Federation, on “The Place 
for Liberal Faith in the Modern World”. 

Thursday morning a round-table dis- 
cussion of “Theology and Politics” will 
follow a paper by Dr. W. Witherspoon 
Dodge of Atlanta, with discussion led by 
Dr. Lyman Ward, head of the Southern 
Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

Thursday afternoon the addresses will 
be by Dr. Harry Canfield, minister of the 
Universalist Church at Greensboro, N.C., 
on “Liberal Religion and Crime”, and by 
O. W. Burroughs, superintendent of 
Bethesda, a home for boys at Savannah, - 
Ga., on “Character Education as a Pre- 
ventive of Crime”. 

The conference will take a recess Thurs- 
day afternoon for a motor trip to Stone 
Mountain, and will reconvene for an eve- 
ning session at which Rev. George H. 
Badger of Orlando, Fla., will be one of 
the speakers. 


Boston, Mass.—People of the First 
Church resumed services October 6 in a 
thoroughly renovated edifice. The roof 
has been repaired, the church interior 
cleaned and retinted, the organ rebuilt, 
and a new chancel rail in memory of the 
women of the parish has been installed. 
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Junior Church in Taunton 


Provides worship, Biblical instruction, 
and training in parish 


management 
The “Junior Church” of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) of 


Taunton, Mass., is probably in some re- 
spects unique when compared with similar 
experiments in other churches. It is an 
attempt to solve the difficulties in re- 
ligious education which beset many 
churches of all denominations. Its aim is 
threefold: First, the Junior Church hopes 
to teach children and young people the 
most important and fundamental factor 
of all religious education—the meaning 
and method of worship. Second, it offers 
Biblical instruction. Third, it offers its 
members a much-needed opportunity to 
learn how to manage a church. 

At noon each Sunday, there is a service 
of worship for children and young people 
between the ages, approximately, of ten 
and nineteen. This service is conducted 
in the Chapel by the minister. The sery- 
ice is, in general, modeled after that in 
the adult church; the main difference is 
that the Junior Chureh includes an in- 
struction period. The instruction is given 
by the minister to the whole Junior 
Church at the time of the Scripture read- 
ing. During the coming winter the sub- 
ject matter has been condensed into a 
series of thirty-two talks, prepared by the 
minister, Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, deal- 
ing with the chief figures of the Old 
Testament and their historical and reli- 
gious significance. The Scripture reading 
each Sunday is to be devoted to the par- 
ticular prophet or leader to be discussed. 
The members will have an opportunity 
to ask and to answer questions. 

The opportunity to learn church manage- 
ment, which will be beneficial to both min- 
ister. and laity when these young people 
grow up, is offered by the organization of 
the Junior Chureb into officers and com- 
mittees almost exactly like those of the 
adult church. These officers and commit- 
tees are given regular duties and respon- 
sibilities and are expected to fulfill them 
with efficiency and punctuality. The 
nature of these duties may be perceived 
from the list of officers. 

In order to help the members and their 
parents realize the serious purpose and 
the high hopes of their new Junior 
Church, a specially written service of 
dedication and inauguration was held 
October 6 in the church. The plan is the 
culmination of years of thought and plan- 
ning, and—it is hoped—the beginning of 
a new vitality in the young life of the 
ehurch. ‘ 

The names of the officers and commit- 
tees are as follows: 

Minister, Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn; 
assistant to the minister, Maxwell P. 
Whitters; Prudential Committee, Miss 
Eleanor Hopkins, Miss Helen Williams, 
Miss Madeline Tolman, Arnold Freeman, 
Kenneth Williams, William Swan, Robert 
Cushman; treasurer, Harry T. Washburn; 
assistant treasurer, George H. Reed; 
clerk, Miss Virginia Leach; ushers, Lor- 
ing Briggs, head usher, Philip Hutchin- 
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son, Robert Sherman, Edward W. Reed, 
Robert Williams, John Hammett, Bradley 
Williams; Flower Guild, Louise Mac- 
donald, chairman, Esther Hutchinson, 
Priscilla Williams, Jean Hammett, Caro- 
line Wastcoat, Caroline Hodges, Louise 
Williams, Elizabetha Sherman; Chapel 
Guild, Calista White, chairman, Anne 
Nichols, Elaine Hodges, Hilda Hammett, 


Estelle Pierce; pianist, Miss Marjory 
Waldron. 
“Come-Outers’” Symposium at 


Duluth League Meeting 


At a recent dinner meeting of the Duluth, 
Minn., chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
sixteen men told an intimate story of 
“How I Became a Religious Liberal’. The 
stories revealed an evolution from Method- 
ism, the Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Presbyterian Churches, also 
orthodox Judaism. ‘ 

A guest of honor was the veteran jour- 
nalist, author, and former Unitarian min- 
ister, Dr. W. F. Buckley of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Dr. Buckley was one of the pioneer 
preachers in Duluth forty-three years ago. 


At Old South Forum 


The Old South Forum will open its 
season November 38, at the Old South 
Meeting House in Boston, Mass., with a 
symposium on “This Censorship Busi- 
ness”. The Forum meets Sunday after- 
noons at 3.15 o’clock. 

Roger Baldwin of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Prof. Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., of the Harvard Law School; Dr. 
William E. Gilroy, editor of The Congre- 
gationalist; Hdward A. Weeks, Jr., as- 
sistant editor of The Atlantic Monthly and 
chairman of the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee for Revision of the Book Law, will 
be among the speakers. 

Mrs. Cornelia Stratton Parker, child 
psychologist, speaks November 10 on 
“Being a Parent”; Prof. Robert Emmons 
Rogers of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, November 17, on “Books that 
Make Life Worth Living”; Prof. Earl 
Barnes of Philadelphia, Pa., Miss Mary 
E. Driscoll, and Mrs. James J. Storrow, 
November 24, on “Making Leisure Count’. 
George Young, M.P., speaks December 1 
on “The British Program in Palestine’”’. 
Another labor member, Mary Agnes Hamil- 
ton, M.P., comes early in January to talk 
on “English Women and the Labor Party”. 

Elliott Dunlap Smith of Yale Univer- 
sity; Prof. Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard; 
Miss Blanche Yurka, actress; Ivy Lee; 
Major General Victor A. Yakhontoff, as- 
sistant secretary of war in the Kerensky 
cabinet; Prof. Samuel Eliot Morison, and 
Prof. Archibald T. Davison of Harvard 
are to be other speakers. 


Evening Meetings at Trenton 


The First Unitarian Chureh of Trenton, 
N.J., began a series of Sunday evening 
meetings October 20. Some will be de- 
voted to book reviews, others will offer 
popular speakers and will be conducted as 
a forum, The minister, Rey. Elmer D. 
Coleord, spoke at the first meeting. 
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To Record Churchgoing 


League seeks accurate figures as basis for _ 
later study of factors in EI 
attendance 


The Church Attendance Campaign of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, which is 
probably the only systematic, continuous 
effort to gather accurate statistics on 
churchgoing in any denomination, will 
open its eighth year Sunday, November 3, 
and will continue through Sunday, April 
27. The League is urging its chapters to 
continue with this campaign or to initiate 
it if it has not been carried on, since, 
with reliable figures covering a period of 
many years, the League hopes some time 
to make a study of the factors that in- 
fluence attendance at church, a far from 
simple subject. 

As before, the churches will be in three 
groups: ‘‘A’—churches with a previous 
average attendance of more than one 
hundred; “B’’—churches with a previous 
average attendance of fifty to one hun- 
dred; “C’—churches with a_ previous 
average attendance of less than fifty. The 
names of churches reporting the best rec- 
ords of increases in attendance will be 
published in THE CHRISTIAN R&GISTER, 
and publicity is to be given churches that 
maintain notable attendances or make 
steady creditable gains, even when they 
do not report sizable percentages of in- 
erease in this one year. 

“Tf Unitarians do not go to church”, 
asks a circular to chapter officers, “what 
impression of their loyalty to liberal re- 
ligion will the community have? A sub- 
seription to the church is no substitute for 
attendance; it is the one service you 
render that does not have the force of 
public example.” 


Gains at First Church, Seattle 


A gain of thirteen members last year, 
with some losses by death and removal, 
fourteen women added to the Alliance : 
branch, and the continued interest and en- 
thusiasm of the church membership were 
items in reports at the annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church in Seattle, 2 
Wash., of which Rev. George T. Ashley is 
minister. The treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a balance. The Laymen’s League 
told of its weekly discussion class, which 
aroused increasing interest. 

W. L. Richardson, Miss Helen DeVoe, 
and Miss May Pickett were elected trus- 
tees, also W. G. Clevett to fill an unex- 
pired term. The new board organized by 
re-electing W. L. Richardson president, 
A. L. Knisely secretary, and W. G. Clevett 
treasurer. 


Preachers at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 5 and 6, will be 
Rey. Abbot Peterson of the First Parish — 
in Brookline, Mass. On Thursday and 
Friday the preacher will be Dean Lee 8. 
McCollester of Tufts College. Monday, 
November 4, Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital from 12.15 p.m. to 
1 P.M. 4 
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Station WEVD, N.Y. 


Offers to broadcast weekly talks on liberal 
religion—Liberal ministers meet 


Station WEVD, New York City, has 
offered to broadcast a half-hour talk on 
__ liberal religion each week. The invitation 
was transmitted by Rey. Leon R. Land of 
the Bronx Free Fellowship to the first 
‘monthly meeting of liberal ministers of 
| New York City, held October 10. The 
_ ministers accepted the offer and appointed 
| the following committee to arrange for 
. the talks: Mr. Land, chairman, Rey. 
_. Arthur T. Brown, Rev. Richard W. F. 

Seebode, Alfred W. Martin of the Ethical 
_ Culture Society, and Rabbi M. 8. Fisher. 

The club voted to conform with the 
recommendation of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference that ministers be asked to make 
October 27 Unitarian Day, devoted to a 
rededication to religious liberty. The 
election of officers for the ensuing year 

resulted in the choice of Rey. Edwin 
Fairley as president and Rev. Harvey 
Loy as secretary-treasurer. 

J. A. Jacobs of the Religious Education 
Association spoke briefly of the ideals and 
aims of that Association. The paper of 
the day was by Rev. Alson H. Robinson 
of Plainfield, N.J., who spoke of the edu- 
cational system in Soviet Russia, an ad- 

_ dress which was based on his own observa- 
tions in Russia this summer. Among 
those who took part in the discussion 
were Grant H. O’Dell, of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, editor of The Standard, Rey. 

' Edwin T. Buhrer, Congregational minister 

of Haworth, N.J., Dr. John H. Lathrop, 

Rey. James A. Fairley, and Rev. Edward 

B. Davis. The club plans to meet on the 

second Monday of each month during the 
season. Visiting Unitarian clergymen 
will be welcomed. 


Only Five Years Younger 


Here, in The Christian Advocate of New 
York City, is the first response to an in- 
vitation editorially extended by Tur Rec- 
ISTER Of September 19 to compare ages of 
religious journals with that of Tur Rec- 
ISTER, Which, published continuously since 
1821, is the oldest such journal in the 
country bearing its original name: 

“THE CHRISTIAN ReceisterR of Boston 
claims to be the oldest religious journal 
\ in the country bearing its original name, 
- and calls upon other church editors to 
‘tell their histories’. For The Christian 

Advocate this is simple enough. The first 

number of this paper was issued Septem- 

ber 9, 1826. It has been issued continu- 
ously in the same city, by the same pub- 
_ lishers, for one hundred and three years, 
and ‘Christian Advocate’ has always been 

a part of its name. For no _ other 
; Methodist journal in the world is the 
_ Same claim of uninterrupted identity 
"established. Next!” 


a 


‘ N. Y. Humanist Society Progress 


j 


Because hundreds of people were turned 
away from the first meeting of the First 
Humanist Society of New York City, two 
meetings were held October 6, in the morn- 
ing at Steinway Hall and in the afternoon 
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at the A. W. A. Clubhouse. The response to 
the new movement has been overwhelm- 
ing, Rev. Charles Francis Potter, Unita- 
rian and Universalist clergyman and 
leader of the Society, reports. Telephone 
service at Steinway Building headquarters 
is inadequate for the thousands of in- 
quiries, and the many yolunteer helpers 
are unable to cope with the correspond- 
ence. ‘We have received telegrams from 
every part of the country urging us to 
establish local humanist societies”, says 
Mr. Potter. 


For a Devoted Co-Worker 


Acknowledgment is made, with sincere 
thanks, to readers of Tue Recister for 
additional contributions for the devoted 
co-worker whose illness and that of a de- 
pendent member of his household entailed 
very great expense, as noted in the ap- 
peal published October 17. The sum re- 
quired to meet the necessities of our 
friends is $500, of which $872 is already 


in hand. Please send contributions to 
either of the undersigned. 
Previously acknowledged..... $229.00 
MRS ak we oe os 6 5.00 
GAMER eh oa ia) s a < «taro 15.00 
PAM IT uu MUIoas ‘o.b73, = 5 sin /e'<re rts, oe 5.00 
Alliance, Charleston, S:C..... 5.00 
Ml Rk iso sthards es ¢0ic. ue 15.90 
Alliance, Fairhaven, Mass..... 5.00 
Alliance, Church of the Unity, 

Ss. ouis,.Mo. . .\s..s.« + yeaa 5.00 
ire iS) Wire Ps ois wetene a (scree 25.00 
Weis Gre toss 3 ove + aye eee 5.00 
ARS Gives osuela's sons o]sioiselegumanens 10.00 
USS ON Gk Carne ec 10.00 
i ress eid a's -i5/< ah as > «eee 2.00 
A Minister’s Widow......... 2.00 
Bits SS: Bas .sesd eared = See 2.00 
TD gER wlscacs. ogdnd oo. oi sys, <xeceem tana 2.00 
MlssoSel Wiis sod. brpce eae 10.00 
BY, WS Ele aie isis cues © chops «eee 5.00 
Miss Bok wos cos ae ee 5.00 
Mrs: Gs co... 3 eee 5.00 
BR Beate & x sieves 0.00.3 5 ee 5.00 

Received, to October 24 $372.00 


GrorGE F’. PATTERSON, 
ALBERT ©. DIEFFENBACH. 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MASs. 


Personals 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, will be 
one of the lecturers in the Massachusetts 
University Extension Course on Initer- 
national affairs, discussing “Social and 
Humanitarian Work of the League of 
Nations” November 20. 


Guy C. Longley, a leading business man 
and citizen of Athol, Mass., who died 
October 16, was a member of the govern- 
ing board of the Unitarian Church in 
Athol. He was president of the Athol 
Industrial Corporation, operated by sev- 
eral hundred local stockholders, and vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


NorroH Awnpover, MAss.—Unitarian stu- 
dents in Phillips Andover Academy and 
Abbot Academy will attend services the 
first Sunday ef each month at the North 
Parish Unitarian Church. At the first 
service in October, Rev. Samuel C. Beane 
preached on “Shall We Have Free 
Speech?—A Timely Question”. 
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Chief Justice Taft’s Testimony 
Would Be Impeached at Gastonia 


How religious medievalism pervades not 
only the popular mind but even the courts 
of law to-day was strikingly illustrated 
by the judge’s charge to the jury in the 
Gastonia, N.C., murder trial. Apparently 
the testimony of Chief Justice Taft would 
be impeached in this court, The New York 
World points out. he World’s editorial 
follows: 

“No one believes that equal justice 
should be a monopoly of orthodox be- 
lievers in a brimstone Hell or other form 
of punishment after death. No informed 
person believes that a sense of the sacred- 
ness of truth and of oaths is necessarily 
greater among Fundamentalists than 
Modernists. The issue raised at the Gas- 
tonia trial by the North Carolina law of 
1777 is important and should be pressed 
to a determination. It is true that Judge 

~Barnhill did not debar the witness be- 
cause she disclaimed any belief in a 
divine punishment of wrongdoing after 
death. But he did tell the jury that the 
witness’s disbelief was admitted ‘for im- 
peachment’ of her testimony and should 
be considered in weighing it. 

“Under this ruling, the testimony of 
Chief Justice Taft and all other Unita- 
rians would be impeached; so would the 
testimony of all Universalists, all Chris- 
tian Scientists, all persons of advanced 
religious views. The word of Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Emerson on oath would have 
been impeached. The widespread applica- 
tion of any such statute—and other States 
are said to have them—would result in a 
denial of equal legal rights to many of 
our best educated groups. A statute of 
this kind has, in fact, a double pernicious- 
ness. It is inequitable in itself as subject- 
ing those who depend on the impugned 
testimony to unfair risks of life, liberty, 
or property. It is also evil in giving 
prosecutors an opportunity to appeal to 
the prejudices of narrow jurymen and to 
play upon the dislike which the highly 
orthodox may have for latitudinarians. 
This was rather evidently the aim in the 
Gastonia court room. 

“The North Carolina law of 1777 has no 
place in the world of 1929 and should be 
annulled by higher courts or repealed. It 
is in practical if not in legal conflict 
with the Fourteenth Amendment and its 
guarantees against any abridgment by 
State law of the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens or equal protection of 
the laws.” 


Hosmer Service at Framingham 


Frederick L. Hosmer’s 
birthplace parish, the First Parish in 
Framingham, Mass., will commemorate 
his life and work in a service to be held 
Sunday afternoon at four o’clock, Novem- 
ber 3, in the church. Rey. Abbot Peterson 
will lead the devotional service. Dr.) 
Howard N. Brown will give an address on 
“The Preacher as Poet’, and Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote’ will speak on “The Man 
and the Poet”. The minister, Rev. Ralph 
H. Baldwin, will pronounce the benediction. 


The late Dr. 
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IF DEFEATED 
I trust I may go 
down with nog 
stain 
of falsehood upon 


MY CHARACTER 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Room to Honor Famous Women 
in Church at Lancaster, Pa. 


The Unitarian Church of Our Father, 
in Lancaster, Pa., will soon be dedicating 
a room to famous women who have con- 
tributed materially to the world’s prog; 
ress. This is believed to be the only 
church in America thus honoring women. 
Hight memorial windows will be placed 
in the room, which is in the front part of 
the church building. 

This is among several extensive altera- 
tions which are being made in the church, 
at the cost of approximately $10,000. An- 
other addition is a beautiful canopy con- 
taining rare Bible pictures. The room to 
famous women, and the other additions, 
will be dedicated early in November, ac- 
cording to the present plans. 


“Of a Minister, I Ask”— 


(Continued from page 878) 


my obvious difficulties, the type I repre- 
sent in the community—it means that he 
shall come to know that I, too, like the 
rest, do crave at times the roadside recog- 
nition that gives praise for the good deed 
attempted, pity for the hard luck and the 
fall, a hand-life now and then to ease 
the burden’s chafe, and now and then a 
word of sympathy in the step-step-stepping 
that takes me through the dust—that will- 
ingness to give of himself in the small 
disciplines of life, since in the great dis- 
ciplines of life most sufferers are dumb. 

How he shall establish such a relation- 
ship lies with his own genius for his 
chosen ministry; on the long run no pulpit 
eloquence avails. “Though he possess all 
gifts ... and hath not love.” And, fail- 
ing of the sympathy that is love, his 
leadership is partial, and in some crucial 
strain will break. And then, as Dr. Auer 
himself has hinted, the hour is striking 
when it were wise to secure a lecturer, a 
minister having failed. 

ELIZABETH LOWELL EVERETT. 


Concorp, MASS. 


Correction 


In order that the report of his “inereas- 
ing age shall not be unduly exaggerated”, 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin asks Tue Rne- 
IsTeR to correct an error. It occurred in 
the report of the anniversary of the First 
Unitarian Chureh of Seattle, Wash. (issue 
of October 17), in which Dr. Griffin was 
mentioned as one of the early leaders of 
this church. At that time he was a boy of 
ten years, and it was his father, Rey. 
Richard A. Griffin, who went to Seattle. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT||D [. R E CC T OR Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE > 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE ONLY SYSTEMATIC ATTEMPT 


in any denomination to keep a con- 
tinuing country-wide record of 
churehgoing is that carried on by 
the Laymen’s League in its annual 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE CAMPAIGN 
The Highth One Begins November 3 


Suggestions have gone to Presidents 
and Secretaries of chapters, who are 
urged to co-operate in making the 
record complete. Address inquiries 
or requests for material to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great «city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SypNbnY Brucw Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 


Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
pee Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, "MD. 


Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. - 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SecreTary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RuTLEDGS, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIB M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Coui 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian pie Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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~ News Notes from Proctor 


| The junior class elections resulted as fol- 
| lows: President, Richard Parker, New Lon- 
| don, N.H.; vice-president, Jean Murray, 
Newton Center, Mass. ; secretary-treasurer, 
Ernest Towne, New London; faculty ad- 
viser, Submaster R. L. Harlow. The 
sophomores have chosen as their leaders: 


President, Frederick Tolles, Nashua, 


N.H.; vice-president, Ned Stanley, New 
Bedford, Mass.; secretary treasurer, Harry 
Rivers, Andover, N.H.; faculty adviser, 


| Jerome T. Light, head of science depart- 


ment. The freshmen chose, as president, 
William Ruege, Hollis, L.I.; vice-president, 
Marie Carvell, Gloucester, Mass.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, John Rayno, Wilmot, N.H.; 
faculty adviser, William Fay, head of the 
practical arts department. 


Robert Briggs, ’31, has been elected 
clerk of the Student Council. 

Mrs. Mary C. Stockbridge, the school 
matron and dietitian, recently attended 
a conference of matrons of several prepa- 
ratory schools in New Hngland. The con- 
ference was held at Saxtons River, Ver- 
mont Academy serving as host. October 
22, Headmaster and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell 
attended a “Headmasters and Their 
Wives” Conference. at New Hampton, 

-N.H. Other schools represented were 
Brewster, Tilton, Colby, Kimball Union, 
and Holderness. 

Norman Waldo, ’30, Andover, N.H., has 
been chosen manager of the boys’ basket- 
ball team, and Ruth Murdoch, post- 
graduate, of Waltham, Mass., has been 
‘chosen manager of the girls’ basketball. 

A recent speaker at morning assembly 
was Rev. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, 
Mass. Sunday, October 20, Rev. Oscar B. 

Hawes of Keene, N.H., preached in the 
chapel. That evening he gave a most re- 

' markable illustrated lecture on “Ancient 
and Modern France at War and at Peace”. 
He showed a large number of beautifully 
colored slides made from pictures he took 
while in France in 1917 and 1918. 

Five members of the student body—all 
sons or daughters of Unitarian minis- 
ters—Horace Westwood, Byron Davis, 
Norman Drummond, Barbara Mueller, 
and Laurel Pickett, accompanied Head- 
master Wetherell to the North Middlesex 

' Conference held in Nashua, N.H. They 
met with the Junior North Middlesex Con- 
ference of the Y. P. R. U., which Mr. 
Wetherell addressed. 

A new toboggan slide, to descend from 
the bulkhead of Ragged Mountain, is 
being made. 


Lend a Hand Clubs to Meet 


The autumn conference of Lend a Hand 
_ Clubs will be held November 9 in the Uni 
_tarian Church, Belmont, Mass., corner of 
_ Concord Avenue and Common Street. The 
_ Clubs will make reports of their work, the 
activities and plans of the central office of 
the Society will be described by the secre- 
» tary, and a playette will be given by two 
" members of the Lend a Hand Masque Club 
‘of Greater Boston, Mass. Two moving 
pictures will be shown. The first will il- 
lustrate the talk by Miss Annie Florence 
rown on her recent visit to the Grenfell 
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Mission stations in Labrador. The second 
will illustrate the address by Mrs. Mabel 
C. Smarden of the Massachusetts Branch 
of the King’s Daughters and Sons on 
Junior Camp activities and vacation homes 
for women. Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, well 
known as the “father of social work in 
Boston”, will talk on “The Art,of Living 
Together”. 


Rev. Edwin Fairley Addresses 


Aroostook County Sessions 


Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
was the principal speaker at the fifteenth 
semiannual sessions of the Aroostook 
County Association of Religious Liberals, 
held with the Unitarian Church at Presque 
Isle, Maine, Sunday, October 6. 

A good attendance of delegates repre- 
sented the following churches, all of 
Aroostook County, Maine: Universalist 
Churches of Caribou and Oakfield; Unita- 
rian Churches of Fort Fairfield, Houlton, 
and Presque Isle. 

Mr. Fairley’s message was a plea for 
higher education in religion. His morn- 
ing subject was “The Glory of Carrying 
On”. Throughout his discourse he held 
the close attention of his hearers. Mr. 
Fairley also spoke before the business 
session, and again at the afternoon ses- 


sion, this time taking for his subject 
“What Shall the Church Do to Be 
Saved—?”’ 


During his stay in Aroostook County, 
Mr. Fairley spoke to more than 1,300 
people. He addressed the Houlton High 
School and Houlton Junior High and a 
special meeting called by Superintendent 
T. P. Packard. He spoke twice before 
Ricker Classical Institute and before the 
Presque Isle Normal School. 

The next session of the Aroostook 
County Association will be held at Houlton. 
This will be the annual meeting. 


Training School at Salem, Mass. 


A church school teachers’ training 
school is being conducted by the Unitarian 
and Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Essex Conference at the First 
Church parish house in Salem, Mass., Fri- 
day evenings, from October 25 to Decem- 
ber 6. Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister 
of the First Church, is the general lec- 
turer for the course; and leaders for the 
groups are as follows: Primary group, 
Miss Annie FE. Pousland, teacher of peda- 
gogy at the Tuckerman School; junior, 
Carl Hempel, director of religious educa- 
tion at the First Universalist Church in 
Lynn, Mass., and assistant dean of the 
Northern New England School of Reli- 
gious Education; senior, Rev. James 
Luther Adams, minister of the Second 
Church in Salem. 


Upton, Mass.—A black mahogany cross, 
placed on the organ pipes behind the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church, was 
unveiled at a Rally Day service, October 
6. The minister, Rev. A. Nicholas Kaucher, 
preached on “The Place of the Cross in 
the Life of To-day”. 
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No Organic Union 


Of Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. C. U. until denom- 
inations take steps toward 
merging 

The Y. P. R. U., Unitarian, and the 
Y. P. C. U., Universalist, will not consider 
organic union until the denominations 
themselves take definite steps in that di- 
rection. This decision is the result of 
several joint meetings of the executive 
board committees of theitwo young 'people’s 
organizations held during the past season. 
Edward P. Furber, formerly president of 
the Y. P. R. U., presented the following 
recommendations to the September board 
meeting of the Union, which are the re- 
sults of joint discussions on union: 

(a) That the two organizations con- 
tinue as friendly, co-operative groups with 
separate and _ distinct denominational 
loyalty. (0) That organic union be con- 
sidered a practicable scheme only when 
the two denominations at large have taken 
definite steps toward such union. (ce) 
That the program of co-operation between 
the two groups be continued and vitalized. 

The two executive committees are plan- 
ning to hold joint meetings regularly in 
order to carry out the spirit of these 
recommendations and to arrange for what- 
ever joint enterprises may seem wise, and 
local Y. P. R. U. groups are urged to 
earry out this policy of co-operation with 
the Y. P. C. U. whenever they can. Mr. 
Furber represented the Union at the last 
annual convention of the Universalist or- 
ganization in Atlanta, Ga. 


HopEeDALE, Mass.—Mrs. B. H. Bristow 
Draper has made a gift to the minister of 
the Unitarian Parish, Rev. JB. H. Tegar- 
den of a Geneva silk gown with hood. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 


Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


‘*This Censorship 
Business’”’ 


will be discussed at the 
Old South [Meeting House Forum 
Milk and Washington Streets, Boston 
Sunday, November 3, at 3.15 P.M. by 


Rocer Batpwrn of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Prof. Zecuartan Cuaree, Jr., of Harvard University, 

Rey. Wiirram E. Grroy, D.D., editor, The 
Congregationalist. 

Epwarp A. Weeks, Jr., co-editor Atlantic Monthly, 
and Chairman Massachusetts Committee for the 
Revision of the Book Law. 


Courtenay Crocker presiding. 


QUESTIONS 


FREE 
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PLEASANTRIES 


A baby in Prague lived for two months 
without a brain. Looking around us, it ts 
not a record.—Dublin Opinion. 


Stern Father (to son departing for 
boarding-school) : “Now, don’t let me hear 
any bad reports about you!’ Son: al el 
try hard, Dad. But you know how those 
things leak out.”—Wampus. 


“And now”, said the leader of the Brush- 
ville band, “we'll play ‘The Stars and 
Stripes Forever!’” ‘Gosh!’ exclaimed 
the cornet-player, “I’ve just played that!” 

—Manchester Evening News. 


When the bell rang the other day, little 
Isabel went to the door. Pretty soon she 
returned alone. ‘Who was it, dear?” 
asked her mother. “Oh, it was just a lady 
looking for the wrong house”, was the 
unconcerned reply. 


Teacher: “Can you define heredity for 
us?” Jimmy: ‘Er, yessum. It means if 
your grandfather didn’t have any children, 
then your father prob’ly wouldn’t have 
any and neither would you, prob’ly.” 

—Montreal Star. 


Mrs. Gordon (to husband, who is “listen- 
ing-in” on Sunday evening) : “Tammas, 
Tammas, ye mustn’t laugh like that on 
the Sabbath.” Tammas: “Laugh, wum- 
man! The minister has just announced 
a collection, an’ here I am safe at hame!” 

—Tit-Bits. 


Remember, a mountain-stream is as real 
as a sewer, says Dr. G. A. Buttrick. 


Customer: “To what do you owe your 
extraordinary success as a house-to-house 
salesman Salesman: “To the first five 
words I utter when a woman opens the 
door: ‘Miss, is your mother in?” 

—COapper’s Weekly. 


9”) 


A young millionaire and his wife were 
talking about their tour in Spain. “The 
Prado was wonderful’, the young man 
said. “What did you like best in the 
Prado?” his friend inquired. “A Cor- 
reggio”, he replied. “A masterly oil paint- 
ing of Adam and Eve in the Garden, with 
the apple and the serpent.’ Then the 
young man’s wife said with an air: “Yes, 
that painting interested us especially, be- 
cause, you see, we knew the anecdote.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 


A footnote, so to speak, on a well-known 
revivalist: “It seems rather unreasonable 
of the American press [says The Man- 
chester Guardian] to be making a fuss 
about the item of £8 for ‘beauty treat- 
ment’ discovered as one of the incidental 
expenses incurred by the celebrated Mrs. 
Aimée McPherson during the course of ‘a 
revival’ which she has been conducting at 
Detroit. Surely nothing can be more re- 
viving than the recovery (or preservation) 
of personal beauty, and ‘face-lifting’ seems 
to have an almost ethical value, since 
there can be no form of ‘uplift’ more ob- 
vious than the raising of a fallen counten- 
ance. Besides, this particular aspect of 
revivalist methods ought to subdue some 
of Mrs. McPherson’s former critics. It 
proves that she cannot really have been 
equipped with a face of brass, or these 
recent works of necessity and grace would 
never have been required. 


“abe. 


ey hristian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


apr following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seoretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographio—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 


Subscribe Now for 
THE REGISTER 
Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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A View of Mr. Potter’s New Society; Dr. 
Reccord to Mr. Griffiths; “Of a Minister, 
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Story of a Real Conference, in 
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Chicago, by 


George L. Thompson | 879° 
Chapels: A Suggestion . . . . . . 938m 
Have the Modernists Destroyed Christian- 
ity? by William A. Marzolf . . en 
For New Monument to Joseph Priestley 890° 
Unitarian Women at MacDowell Colony . 891 
The World of Books 
Authentic Tidings; Books . 886- 
Our Children 


Two Tales: Six Quakers and Fifteen Hun- 
dred Indians; Leonard Fell and the Sur- 
prised Robber, by Frances Margaret Fox 

A Farm Halloween, by Mary Bradford . 889 


Poetry 
Right Here, by Lorna L. Slocombe . 
Church Notes 


Pleasantries . 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DI 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterbaroai 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M, Disciples. 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BD. Park, D.D., minister, Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
Service on the first Sumday of eaeh month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is. 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s yoices ; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bae., organist and ‘choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m., Holy Communion.! 
Ww eek-day services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday and Wednesday, Rey. Abbot 
eae ers ce Bed pa Brookline, Mass. ¢ 
hursday and Friday, Dean Lee S. MeCo i 
D.D., Tufts College. oa 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Wngene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School. 11.00 a.M., Morning service, 
Chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. ‘The 
minister will preach his farewell sermon 
November 3. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.mM., Church School; 11 A.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. : 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hal¥ 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to © 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


Se 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 
Look in the old trunk and send me all the 
old envelopes up to 1876. Do not remove 
the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 
GEORGE HAKES, 290 Broadway, New York | 


